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"A wonderful gift for teens, this workbook brings the wisdom and acceptance of 
a wise and loving grandparent together with the feeling of having a best friend 
who really understands. Building upon the Mindful Self-Compassion and Making 
Friends with Yourself curricula, Karen provides teens with a path toward navigating 
the challenges of adolescence and developing an inner resource of wisdom and 
compassion. This workbook can change the course of teenagers' lives by providing 
the emotional resilience to get through challenges and pursue their dreams. Teens 
need never feel alone again." 

—Michelle Becker, MA, licensed marriage and family therapist, 

compassion teacher, cofounder of MSC Teacher Training, and founder 
of the Compassion for Couples program 


"Wow! This book gets right to the heart of self-compassion, offering life-changing 
exercises in the easiest possible way. Written by the top expert on teens and self¬ 
compassion, it is based on solid research and the experience of thousands of people 
whose lives were transformed by the practices. I'll be recommending this book not 
only to teens, but also to the teenager in each of us." 

—Christopher Germer, PhD, lecturer in psychiatry at Harvard Medical 
School and author of The Mindfid Path to Self-Compassion 


"Teens, this workbook is a fun way of exploring how to more deeply know and 
care for yourself, your friends, and family. The authors offer lots of creative ways to 
explore your inner life, get to know yourself better, and take control of your life to 
build a caring and compassionate world." 

—Mark Greenberg, PhD, Bennett Endowed Chair in Prevention Research 
at Penn State, and author of over 350 journal articles and book chapters on 
prevention for mental health concerns and the promotion of well-being 


"By learning the art of befriending yourself, you can become at peace in the world— 
with yourself, your friends, family, and peers. It sounds simple, but teens know it's 
not always so easy these days. But I know that you can do it, and this wonderful 
book shows you how." 

—Dzung X. Vo, MD, author of The Mindful Teen 



"As if everyday life isn't challenging enough, most teens add to their struggles 
by unnecessarily judging themselves when problems and challenges arise. By 
learning to treat themselves with the same kindness and compassion that they 
show to their friends and loved ones, teenagers can build confidence, reduce their 
stress and unhappiness, and face life's challenges with greater equanimity. Bluth's 
exceptionally engaging and accessible book should be required reading for all teens 
(and their parents)." 

—Mark Leary, PhD, professor of psychology and neuroscience at 
Duke University, and author of The Curse of the Self 


“The Self-Compassion Workbook for Teens is highly engaging, realistic, and wise. 

Bluth has anchored the applications of self-compassion to the common and highly 
stressful experiences of adolescents, as they negotiate family, peer, and school 
pressures. There is a wonderful balance of mindfulness, self-kindness, and common 
humanity that should enable young people both to manage stress and to develop 
greater empathy for others. The distinction between self-esteem and self-compassion 
may be the most important contribution of the workbook to preventing depression 
in adolescents." 

—John F. Curry, PhD, ABPP, professor in the department of psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences, and department of psychology and 
neuroscience at Duke University 


"This book offers powerful skills for facing the daily challenges of life as a modern 
teenager. The beauty of these skills is that they help us when we are feeling most 
alone, useless, and hopeless. It is a huge relief to know that there are some very 
simple, easy things that we can do to support ourselves when we are feeling crappy 
and unhappy. So, if you are a typical teenager and feel like this sometimes or often, 
open this book, and begin learning how to be compassionate with yourself." 

—Amy Saltzman MD, author of A Still Quiet Place for Teens 



"In this engaging workbook, Karen Bluth provides teenagers with a valuable road 
map to their minds and hearts as they navigate the ups and downs of adolescence. 
In her warm, authentic, personal voice, she draws teens in using art, music, writing, 
photography, humor, and creative activities to help them connect to this wisdom 
on a deeply personal level. She grounds this book in the science of compassion and 
mindfulness, and translates it into practices that resonate with teenagers' lived 
experiences. This workbook is a terrific resource for everyone—but especially for 
young people struggling with the challenges of self-criticism and anxiety. Bluth 
not only teaches 'about' compassion; she communicates compassion through her 
openhearted message to teens everywhere: you are not alone." 

—Trish Broderick, PhD, clinical psychologist and research associate at the 
Edna Bennett Pierce Prevention Research Center at The Pennsylvania State 
University, author of Learning to Breathe, and coauthor of The Life Span 


"The teen years can sometimes seem like an indecipherable and sometimes 
frightening mystery, for parents AND for teens. Karen Bluth has brought her wealth 
of knowledge and wisdom to untangling the mystery and unlocking the truly 
transformative power of practicing self-compassion. This is a delightful and, above 
all, practical workbook for teens to discover their capacity to not only be aware 
(mindful) of themselves and their thoughts and feelings, but also to locate their 
innate ability to be kind to themselves when they face the inevitable challenges, 
bumps in the road, and feelings of inadequacy that are a common part of becoming 
an adult. Teens and parents alike will love this book and get so much out of the 
practices it teaches." 

—Steven D. Hickman, PsyD, associate clinical professor at the University 
of California San Diego School of Medicine; executive director for the 
Center for Mindful Self-Compassion; and founding director of the 
UCSD Center for Mindfulness 
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foreword 


Let's face it—adolescence can be an awkward and often painful time of life. The 
incredible advances that happen at this stage, such as increased ability to monitor one's 
own thinking (what's known as metacognitive skills), can lead to newfound concerns 
that didn't plague us as much during childhood. What kind of person am I? Am I a 
good person or a bad person? What do people think of me? The process of identity 
formation, which is the central task of adolescence, can also bring a lot of stress if 
we're worried about whether or not we're good enough. Also, because teens don't yet 
have a lot of experience in the world, they can have a strong sense that their thoughts 
and feelings aren't shared by other people. This means that being a teen can be pretty 
lonely, even when a teen is surrounded by friends and family. 

This is why self-compassion is a life-saver for adolescents. Self-compassion basically 
means being a good friend to ourselves when we struggle. When we're self- 
compassionate, we are kind rather than harsh with ourselves, remembering that 
imperfection is part of being human; and we're aware of what we're experiencing 
rather than being lost in a storyline about it. 

There are now hundreds of research studies that show that self-compassion is strongly 
related to well-being in adults. Its benefits include less anxiety, depression, and stress; 
greater happiness and life satisfaction; better coping skills; and better relationships. 

We also know that contrary to common fears, self-compassion increases motivation 
to pursue valued goals because it puts us in the supportive emotional frame of mind 
needed to do our best, while reducing fear of failure and performance anxiety. Put 
simply, being kind and supportive to ourselves, especially when faced with difficult 
emotions, helps us thrive and reach our full potential. 

Karen Bluth, the author of this workbook, is the world's leading researcher on the 
impact of self-compassion for adolescents. Her research as well as that of others shows 
that teens who are more self-compassionate do better. They are less anxious, stressed, 
and depressed and more satisfied with their lives than teens who are harsh with 
themselves. And we know from the research that self-compassion is a skill that can 
be taught, helping people of all ages lead happier, more satisfying lives. So Dr. Bluth, 
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along with her colleague Lorraine Hobbs, has also developed an eight-week program 
designed to teach the skill of self-compassion to adolescents called Making Friends 
with Yourself. This program is an adaptation of the self-compassion program my 
colleague Chris Germer and I created for adults called Mindful Self-Compassion. 

This workbook, which contains a wonderful variety of practices and exercises drawn 
largely from the Making Friends with Yourself course, is the key that will unlock the 
door to self-compassion. It makes the process of developing self-compassion simple. 
Full of fun and meaningful activities, this workbook will help teens learn how to be 
kinder, more supportive friends to themselves as they navigate the turbulent waters 
of adolescence. Life will still be a challenge, but the skill of self-compassion can help 
you meet that challenge with courage, strength, and kindness. I wish this book was 
around when I was a teenager! 


—Kristin Neff, PhD 

Associate professor. University of Texas at Austin 
Author of Self-Compassion: The Proven Poiver of Being 
Kind to Yourself 
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ntroduction 


Being a teen can be pretty tough. My guess is that you've probably noticed that. 
There are probably times that you really feel like an outsider, and then a minute later 
you might get a text from a friend and that feeling is completely gone. Sometimes 
you might cry for no apparent reason. Sometimes you feel alone, like you're the 
only one on the planet who feels the way you do—and no one understands. And 
then you're with a group of friends, and you forget all those awful feelings. But then 
your friends leave, and there it is again—the loneliness, the sadness, the feeling that 
somehow you just don't measure up, that you're just not good enough. 

Sound familiar? You're not alone. 

Feeling this way is part of being a teen, and all teens experience these feelings at 
some time or another, probably a lot more than you think. It's just that we humans— 
teens and adults, too—get pretty good at hiding our feelings and putting up a good 
appearance, so it seems like everyone else is sailing along beautifully and we're the 
only ones who feel insecure and inadequate. 

But trust me, those popular kids out there? The ones who seem like they have tons of 
friends, get great grades, win awards at sports, and do all this with no effort? They, 
too, feel desperately insecure at times. 

I'm here to tell you that feeling like you don't measure up is a normal part of 
adolescence, and—as I'm going to explain in this book—you don't have to just suffer 
with it. There are things that you can do so that you don't have to endure years of 
your life being miserable, because that, certainly, is no fun. 

What I'll show you in this book won't necessarily make your friends like you more. 

It won't get you into the college of your choice, or make your teachers give you less 
homework (although I'd love to be able to do that), or get you a date with the guy 
or girl of your fantasy. But it will help you like yourself more. It will help you be 
less harsh and critical of yourself—to be kinder to yourself. This will help you cope 
with these difficult things in your life—the stressors that all teens face in one way 
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or another, the feelings of being imperfect, unworthy, and less-than that all human 
beings deal with—with greater ease. And being kinder to yourself will help you 
meet your goals (so you actually just might get into that first-choice college after all). 

I bet I know what you're thinking— But I don't deserve it. Some days I just say the 
stupidest things. Or do the dumbest things. And let's face it, I'm not as smart as others and 
I'm certainly not as attractive. Or popular. And besides, I'm fat —or some combination of 
those phrases. And I bet you're thinking that others have way more going for them 
than you do. And that if you're nice to yourself, you'll turn into a lazy slob, do a 
lousy job on your schoolwork, get terrible grades, and never get into college, right? 
And then you'll not be able to get a decent job, and end up on the street eating out of 
garbage cans. 

How do I know this is what you're thinking? Because this is how most teens feel. 
Most teens—if not all—are super self-judgmental. It's a part of the territory of being 
a teen. This book is going to explain why this is so, and more importantly, what you 
can do about it. 

You don't have to struggle with self-criticism, self-loathing, or worse. This book will 
teach you about self-compassion and how you can be kinder to yourself and learn to 
like—even love—yourself exactly as you are right now, especially when you're feeling 
down. Self-compassion is about treating yourself with the same kindness and care 
that you give your good friends, especially when you're going through a hard time. 
In this book, you'll learn specific self-compassion exercises and meditations that will 
help you begin to do this. And you'll learn ways to use these tools throughout your 
day, as part of your everyday life. And we're going to have fun, too. We're going to 
do some art activities, a couple of music meditations, and a few creative projects. 

My suggestion is that you take your time going through this book. Unlike a lot of 
things you learn at school, with this, it's good to be a slow learner. Take your time. 
Read, digest, do an exercise or two, and then maybe spend some time reflecting on 
what you got out of it. You're welcome to choose which activities you'll do, going 
for the ones that seem most helpful and passing over any exercises that don't. But 
I think you'll find most of them will help you be kinder and gentler with yourself, 
and help free you from that nagging, insistent Inner Critic that is so often standing 
over your shoulder and whispering in your ear. 
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One thing I want to mention. You'll notice that we go back and forth between 
talking to different genders in this book. That's because we want to include 
everyone—males, females, and teens who are questioning their gender. These tools 
are appropriate for everyone, so feel free to change the pronouns to suit you. 

Many of the exercises in this book come from a mindful self-compassion course that 
I helped create and that I teach, called Making Friends with Yourself. Throughout 
the book, you'll see quotes from teens. These are real quotes from real teens who 
have taken my classes. Here's the first one, which a teen said at the end of the class: 


What Teens Say 




It made me less insecure and able to be myself more and kind of open up 
to others at school. 


The experience this teen had is one that's there for you, too. Remember that you're 
not the only one dealing with being hard on yourself. We're all in this crazy world 
together. My suggestion to you in approaching this book is to be open. See what's 
there. Try it out. Make each activity an experiment, and see if you can have some fun 
with it. Play around with it, and see what works for you. Make it your own. You're 
not making any commitments here. You're just exploring a possibility—a possibility 
of seeing yourself in a new way, a possibility of being your own best friend. 
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Part 1 


The Real Reasons That Teens 
Struggle—and What Can Help 




chapter 1 


changes, changes, 
and more changes 

You wake up one morning, roll out of bed, look in the mirror, and notice that you 
look different. You're not sure what it is exactly, but it's maybe something about the 
shape of your face or the size of your hands. And more than that, you feel different. 
You seem to get upset easily, and sometimes cry for no reason, and then in the next 
minute you're as happy as a clam. What's going on? You used to just take things as 
they came, not getting too riled up about anything. But now it feels like you're on an 
emotional roller coaster half the time. There's a part of you that keeps criticizing 
you, judging your every move—there's this voice inside you that keeps saying. You're 
not quite good enough or Who do you think you are, anyway? You just don't have what it 
takes! And these changes seem to have happened overnight. 

You get dressed—and what to wear? What are those cool kids who hang out by the 
lockers at school wearing these days? You look in the mirror again, and you look— 
well, not good. The scarf just isn't falling right. You change again. Uh oh, running 
late—no time for breakfast, carpool is honking, 
and you're out the door! Science class is first 
period and it's killing you. I mean, really, who 
can dissect worms first period, especially on 
an empty stomach? So you spend a lot of time 
staring at the ceiling or chatting with your cute 
lab partner. But your grade is suffering. And you 
keep hearing your teachers and parents saying, 

"You've got to pull that grade up in order to get 
into a good college!" Errgghh. The pressure. You 
hear that little voice inside you saying. Come on, 
you knoiv you can't do this. You're just not smart 
enough. You feel like such a loser. And you feel 
like a loser after school, too, when you have 
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basketball practice and you practically trip over your own feet. (' You're so clumsyl 
you tell yourself.) And then you feel like a loser again at your piano lesson, which 
doesn't go well because you didn't practice as much as you know you should have. 
(Ugh. I know I should have practiced more this week—I really meant to. It's so embarrassing 
being on the same scale for three zveeks in a rozv!) And then finally, you're home. You're 
wiped out, feel like a failure, and have hours of homework ahead of you. You just 
want to crawl into bed. Or go back to elementary school when it seemed school and 
life were such a breeze. 

What's going on? 


changes are happening all around you 

For starters, there are tons of changes going on in your outside world, in the 
environment around you. You've probably started a new middle or high school, and 
that's a big deal. It's super hard to start a new school where you don't know a lot of 
people. And chances are your relationships with your friends are changing—maybe 
kids you've been friends with since you were a toddler don't seem all that interesting 
anymore. And speaking of friends, you've noticed that you're spending a lot more 
time with them than with your family—and talk about "uninteresting," your family 
seems downright boring. And your parents don't seem to get you at all. They're way 
overprotective. (If this sounds like you, you might want to check out the movie The 
Croods. The star character, Eep, is a teen fed up with her family, especially her dad, 
who's all about keeping her safe and "guarded" in the family cave. You might relate 
to her desire to get out and explore the world—and the conflicts she and her dad get 
into.) 

And then there's the workload—so much more homework and pressure than there 
was a few years ago! And soon you'll be making this major decision about college, 
and that seems overwhelmingly scary. On top of that, maybe you've started a part- 
time job. It's fun having some of your own money, but there doesn't seem to be time 
for much of anything else these days—let alone having fun. 
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changes, changes, and more changes 


What other changes have being going on in your outside world over the last couple 
of years? 


Do any of these changes include you feeling self-critical in a way that you weren't 
before? 


Let's be honest: all these changes are a lot to deal with, so don't be so hard on 
yourself! I know it doesn't feel good when you get into conflicts with your family, 
and I bet you end up criticizing yourself when it happens, but it just means you're 
all growing and stretching. And you know that desire you have to "fit in"? It's not 
a bad thing. It doesn't mean you're weak or a follower. We all need other people to 
survive—it's a basic human instinct to "belong" and feel part of group. And those 
cliques in school? They exist because everyone wants to feel like they "belong." If 
you've ever criticized yourself or felt bad because you've been rejected from a group, 
have no fear, you're not alone. It happens to many, if not all, of us. As for all those 
pressures and life stresses in your school and even your afterschool activities, if 
they ever make you feel inadequate, that's totally normal. In this book, you're going 
to learn some ways to be kind to yourself—to be self-compassionate—when these 
kinds of things happen. 

One way to be kind to yourself in these moments is to do something that calms you 
and relaxes you a bit. Let's do an art activity that will help you slow down so you 
can really notice how you're feeling, which is a part of what we call mindfulness. 
Slowing down and noticing in this way is a first step toward being kinder to 
yourself. You'll need a pen or pencil for this activity. 
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try this: Mindful Art—Working on the Outside 

Before you begin, make sure you’re sitting in a comfortable position. Take a couple of relaxing breaths. 
After a minute or two, bring your attention to what’s around you by listening to sounds. Notice sounds 
that are near and sounds that are far away. Take a full two minutes to listen in this way. 

When you are ready to begin drawing, pick up your pencil or pen a little more slowly than you normally 
would. Let yourself be aware of the feeling of holding the instrument in your hand. Notice its tempera¬ 
ture and texture. Pay attention to how you are gripping this object. 

Then shift your attention to the drawing below. The mindful image below is divided into two sections: 
the outer border and the inner centerpiece. You will be working on the outer border first. Later you'll 
come back to the inner part. 





changes, changes, and more changes 


Let yourself examine the partial patterns. This is where you will begin to draw mindfully. 

Some of the sections in the border have patterns started. Begin by completing these patterns. You 
can take a look at the sample patterns below as a guide. After you complete the patterns that have 
been started for you, fill in the other sections of the border with patterns that you create. Remember, 
for now, you’re just doing the outer part. Take your time. This is not about creating a work of art; it’s 
about noticing lines, feeling the pen or pencil in your hand, noticing the texture of the paper, and even 
hearing the sound of your pen or pencil on the paper. Go slowly, and draw the lines carefully. This 
should take you at least twenty minutes, and it might take a lot longer than that. 
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What was this like for you to draw in this way? (Circle any that apply) 

I liked it! 

It made me feel calm. 

I was anxious to get done. 

It reminded me of coloring. 

What's the deal with the inside?? 

Can we do more? 

I was worried about it looking good, even though you told me not to. 

I'm going to go buy a mindful coloring book now. 

You may have noticed that you feel a bit calmer, a bit more centered or relaxed after 
doing this art activity. This is because you were focused on physical sensations— 
the feeling of the pen or pencil and the texture of the paper. When your mind is 
focused on physical sensations, you are in the present moment, and you're not 
dwelling on worries about the future or the past. This is what mindfulness practice 
trains us to do. 


changes inside you 

We've looked at what's going on in your outside world, but what's going on inside 
your body? 

You've heard about puberty and hormones. I'm sure. You've heard about how your 
body is changing and getting ready for "reproduction" (ew). But there's a lot more to 
the story than that. 
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Your brain is also changing. Did you know that? Your brain is changing more than 
at any other time in your life except for when you were a toddler. Like the rest of 
your body, your brain is getting ready to take on life as an adult. 

The most fascinating thing that is going on is that two separate parts of your brain 
are developing at the same time. One's called the limbic system, and it's the part of 
your brain that gets activated when you're feeling emotional—like when you're 
feeling afraid or angry. Because it starts changing when you're around eleven or 
twelve, that's when you probably notice that you cry more easily, or go from feeling 
chill to getting super angry in about a second and a half. It also makes you more 
prone to things like self-criticism and depression. And on top of that, these brain 
changes also make you more interested in taking risks and trying new things 
that you've never done before and maybe never thought you'd do. You know why? 
Because of these brain changes, you are less sensitive to getting really excited about 
things, and so you have to up the ante to get the same level of excitement than you 
did when you were younger. Weird, huh? 

There's another part of your brain that changes as well—it's called the prefrontal 
cortex. (I know, all these fancy scientific names...) This part is responsible for 
"higher-level thinking," like planning, making decisions, weighing pros and cons of 
situations, and controlling urges. Up until you're about twenty-five, your prefrontal 
cortex is going through priming, which means all the parts (also known as neurons ) 
that are not being used check out and get eliminated. The parts that are used more 
often get stronger and can send signals to where they need to go more quickly. 

Here's the wild part: both the limbic system and the prefrontal cortex start changing 
around the same time, but the limbic system—the part responsible for your 
emotions—changes much faster; it's pretty much done by the time you're fifteen or 
sixteen. The prefrontal cortex, the part that helps you think through things carefully 
and logically and make careful decisions is not finished developing until much 
later—around your mid-twenties or so. So scientists think that this might explain 
not only why teens sometimes do risky things without necessarily thinking about 
what might happen later, but also why teens feel such extremes of highs (when 
they experience exciting things) and lows (when they experience not-so-exciting or 
painful things). It may also explain why teens sometimes have a hard time seeing 
that the lows—like when you feel super self-critical and insecure—are not, in fact, 
here to stay. It's all because of what's going on in your brain! 
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(If you want to know more about all the changes going on in the teen brain and how 
these changes prepare you, in the end, to take on the challenges of the adult world, 
check out Brainstorm: The Power and Purpose of the Teenage Brain by Dr. Dan Siegel. It 
was written for both teens and adults, so you can share it with your parents, too.) 

So now that you've heard about all these changes going on in your brain, which 
might be a bit unnerving, it's time to let go and relax a little, and dive back into our 
mindful art. Let's continue the mindful patterns that you began in the first half of 
this chapter. 
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try this: Mindful Art—Working on the Inside 

Again, take a few quiet moments to bring your attention into the room. Notice any physical sensations 
that you might be feeling in your body. Maybe notice the contact of your body with the chair or couch 
or floor where you are sitting. Take a full minute or two to do this, and notice any sensations that are 
going on in your body right now. 

When you are ready to begin, slowly pick up your pencil or pen. Let yourself be aware of the feel, 
temperature, and texture of the pencil or pen. Pay attention to how your hand feels on the object. 

Taking your time, shift your attention to the drawing on page 10. 

This time, you’ll be working on the inner part of the drawing. You can use the patterns that you’ve 
started in the border or make up your own patterns for the inner part. Once you’ve finished that, you 
can add color to them if you’d like with either markers or colored pencils. 

Remember, this is not about producing a great work of art, or even something you want to hang on 
your wall. It’s about noticing what’s happening as it’s happening, noticing what you’re feeling in your 
body in the moment when you’re feeling it. 

Take your time with drawing and plan on spending at least twenty minutes or so. It’s not about finish¬ 
ing, but about noticing sensations. 
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How do you feel now? (Circle any that fit.) 

Relaxed. 

Chill. 

The same. 

Actually, this was kind of cool. 

I never thought I liked art, but this wasn't bad. 

Not my thing. 

I like the color that I added. 

Need a sharper point on my pencil. 

So now that you've completed your second mindful drawing exercise, my guess is 
that you feel a bit better, right? So being mindful is a way that we can take care of 
ourselves, a way that we can be kind to ourselves. We can take time away from all 
the craziness of our day and just sit and draw. Or color. And that, my friend, is an 
act of self-compassion. 
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changes, changes, and more changes 


my thoughts 

Use the space below to write or draw what you're thinking after reading this 
chapter. 

Some ideas: 

• Changes you've noticed in your external world—your school and 
relationships with family and friends 

• Changes you've noticed in your internal world—your body and mind 

• Changes you've noticed about how you feel about yourself, and how this 
might have changed over the last couple of years 
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conclusion 


So many changes and transitions are going on in the teen years, both in the outside 
world—in school, in relationships with friends and with family—and inside our 
bodies, that it can feel overwhelming. Teens often feel like they don't "measure up" 
or aren't "good enough," because it's hard to adapt to all these changes—it takes 
time. So if you feel insecure and self-critical, know that you're not alone—this is 
part of being a teen and adjusting to all these changes. Read on to see how self¬ 
compassion can help by giving you tools that teach you how to be less hard on 
yourself and to accept yourself for exactly who you are! 
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chapter 2 


what is self-compassion? 

That's a pretty big question, isn't it? You've already gotten some hints about it in the 
last chapter. But rather than just coming out and telling you now. I'm going to allow 
you to discover for yourself what self-compassion is—and what it can do for you— 
by doing an exercise. 


try this: Discovering Self-Compassion 

Think of a time when a good friend told you something really bad that just happened to her. Maybe 
she failed a test, missed an important soccer goal, or the guy or girl that she liked asked someone 
else out. At any rate, she was feeling bad—like she was pretty worthless. Write about this incident 
here: 


Now think about what you said to your friend. And also how you said it—in other words, your tone of 
voice. Write it here: 


Now, think of a time when you felt pretty bad—when something happened to you that made you feel 
like a giant idiot, like you didn’t belong, or you were worthless, or like you just wanted to crawl into a 
hole and stay there forever. Maybe you failed a test, or missed an important soccer goal, or the guy 
or girl that you liked asked someone else out. 


Take a minute to think about this. 
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Okay, now write about this incident here: 


Think back to this incident: what were the words that you said to yourself? Write down the words and 
describe the tone of voice that you used: 


What did you find out? Did you treat yourself the same way that you treated your 
friend? (Circle one.) 

Yes No 

My guess is that the answer is no! I'm right, aren't I? How did I know? Well, because 
of this simple fact: 78 percent of people are kinder to others than to themselves. So 
if you were one of those people that circled "No" because you were nicer to your 
friend than yourself. 

Don't worry! 

You are not alone! 

In fact, most people are like you. They're kind to the people they know, but they 
judge and criticize themselves harshly. Why? you ask. Well, we don't really know. 

It might be that this is the way we're raised—that it's a part of our culture. We're 
told from early childhood that it's important to be nice to others, but that it's 
"selfish" or "self-serving" to be nice to ourselves. And on top of that, we're told that 
we won't be successful or happy in life unless we really push ourselves—we have 
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to at least measure up to others, if not do better than them. And that often means 
being self-critical. 

I bet you're thinking that if you're nice to yourself that you'll end up just lying 
around all day bingeing on Netflix TV series and YouTube videos about baby 
animals, right? That you'll never do homework, and then won't get good grades, 
then won't get into a good college, and you'll end up just being a major lounge 
lizard, right? Serious couch potato material? 

Aha, but this is wrong! We know from research that folks who are kinder to 
themselves are actually more likely to be motivated to get stuff done. They are less 
likely to procrastinate, and more likely to try new things. You know why? Because 
they give it their all without worrying about failure or giving in to doubt. They 
know that if they don't achieve their goal, they're not going to beat themselves up; 
they'll just either let it go or keep trying. And they are overall happier as a result. 

I know, it's not what we've been told. But stick with me—you promised you'd have 
an open mind, right? 

We can be nice to others and be nice to ourselves, even at the same time! It all comes 
down to what self-compassion is. 


definition of self-compassion 

Treating ourselves, when were going through a hard time, the way we would treat a good 
friend. That's it! We know how to be kind because we're usually really kind to our 
friends. So all we have to do is turn that kindness to ourselves. Sounds easy, right? 

Actually, it's not hard. But it does take some practice, simply because we're not used 
to it. So if the practices in this book feel awkward or weird at first, don't worry. 

Just remember that it's just because they are totally new to us. And anytime we try 
anything new, it feels a little weird, right? 
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the three parts of self-compassion 

There are actually three parts to self-compassion. It's helpful to know about them 
because all three parts can be used in practices both separately and together to help 
us be kinder to ourselves and not be so self-judgmental. 

Self-kindness, or being nice to yourself, means saying kind words to yourself when 
you're having a hard time or finding yourself being self-critical—saying something 
like you would say to your friend. Maybe something like I know how yon feel or 
maybe even You rock\ It could also mean doing something nice for yourself—like 
watching a good movie or reading a fun book. 

Mindfidness means paying attention to what you are experiencing in the moment 
with a sense of curiosity and without judgment. In the context of when we criticize 
or judge ourselves, paying attention to our experience in this way allows us to 
acknowledge the bad feelings we have, and to see that our bad feelings—our 
judgments, our self-criticism—are just that: feelings that will pass. 

Common humanity is understanding that you're going through something right now 
that all teens go through. Hard to believe, I know, but I promise it's true! Other 
teens may not be going through the exact same situation, but all teens—and adults, 
too—feel upset, angry, hurt, sad, frustrated, lonely, and disappointed at times. 

And sometimes you feel these emotions all at once! This is part of being human— 
everyone feels these highs and lows, and teens especially. You might notice that 
sometimes you go from feeling really awesome to feeling really bad very quickly. 
This has to do with all the changes that are going on in your body during this time 
(we talked about this in the last chapter) and all those outside pressures—grades, 
school, sports, fitting in, all those things where you feel you might fall short or feel 
inadequate doing. 

So try not to worry. You will get through it, as all of us do. Just remember that you 
are not alone, and feeling sad or hurt or depressed or angry does not mean you did 
anything wrong. It just means that you are human—and self-compassion can help. 

Here's an exercise that'll help you actually feel what these things—self-criticism, 
mindfulness, common humanity, and self-kindness—are like. 
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try this: Hand Gestures 

Stand up. Hold your two hands in front of you and make really tight fists. Squeeze as tightly as you 
can, and count to thirty—slowly. Think about how this feels. It hurts, right? Not comfortable, right? You 
want it to stop, right? This is what self-criticism feels like. It’s tight, it hurts, it’s really uncomfortable—it’s 
not fun! 

Now open your fists with your palms facing upward. What does this feel like? It’s a relief, right? Feels 
open and relaxing, right? This is what mindfulness feels like. It’s about feeling whatever is here in this 
moment, and letting it in. 

Now stretch out your arms in front of you, keeping your hands open. What does this feel like? 

Maybe like you’re reaching out? Reaching for another person? About to give someone a hug? Maybe 
about to get a hug? 

This is what common humanity feels like. Like reaching out and being connected to others. Being 
included. Being part of the group. 

Now bring your hands in and put them over your heart. Allow them 
simply to rest there. Notice how it feels. Notice the feeling of the little 
bit of pressure or warmth on your chest. How does this feel? 


Maybe warm? Safe? Protected? Cared for? Loved? This is self¬ 
kindness, or self-compassion. Feels kind of nice, doesn’t it? 

So just putting your hands on your heart is an act of self-compassion. I bet there are 
other ways that you are already being kind to yourself. What kinds of things do you 
do when you are feeling tired, or disappointed, or hurt? How do you already make 
yourself feel better? Let's check this out. 
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try this: Self-Compassionate Things I Already Do 

Here’s a list of things that some teens do to make themselves feel better. You might want to get a blue 
pen and circle all the things that you’re already doing. Then get a black pen and circle the things that 
you might want to try to do. With a red pen, cross out the things that you think you would never want 
to do. There’s also a blank space at the end for you to add other things that I’ve left out. 

Watch a funny movie. 

Watch a scary movie. 

Go for a bike ride. 

Go for a run. 

Play a game with your younger brother or sister. 

Read Harry Potter. Or The Hunger Games. Or some other favorite book. Maybe for 
the fourteenth time! 

Read a book that you would never read for school. 

Curl up with the family cat. 

Take the dog for a walk. 

Play with the family guinea pig. 

Call a friend. 

Text a friend. 

Go shopping and buy something nice for yourself. 

Go outside with a sketchpad and sketch something. 

Go outside and shoot some hoops. 

Go outside with sidewalk chalk and draw something fun on the driveway. 

Do a craft of your choice. 

Put on your favorite music and dance like crazy. 
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Play a game (or two or three) on your phone. 

Go for a hike in the woods. 

Wash your face with a washcloth and cool water. 

Make yourself a healthy snack. 

Write in your journal. 

If you don't have a journal, start one. All you need are a few blank pages. 

Or a computer. 

Take a nap. 

Pet the family hamster. 

Take a long, soothing bath. 

Put on headphones and listen to your favorite music with your eyes closed. 


Don't worry about having to think of every single thing right now. This is just a list 
to get you started. You'll be learning lots of different ways to be nice to yourself in 
this book, and you can always come back to this list to add things as you think of 
new ones. 
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Right now, how about trying one of these? When you do something nice for yourself, 
you feel better, and you might have more energy to do other things. Especially if 
you're mindful when you do it, and notice physical sensations—the feeling of the 
bathwater or the soft fur of your pet—you may really feel a bit rested afterward. 

Write which one you're going to do: 


Go ahead and try the activity. 

Write about how you feel now. You can use your own words or any of these: terrible, 
pretty good, not bad, so-so, feeling great today, happy as can be, depressed, sad, 
angry, frustrated, terrific, jumping for joy, the worst ever. 


What Teens Say 

What do teens say when they've practiced self-compassion for a few months? 

I feel more comfortable with myself. That's what I think. 

It helps me feel more in my skin, I guess. 

I guess I don’t worry now so much about others liking me-because I like me! 
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What do you think it would be like if you made it a regular practice to be self- 
compassionate—and you did these self-compassionate things every day, not just 
once in a while? That's what we'll be learning and practicing in this book. 

Mindfulness—paying attention with curiosity and without judgment—helps us be 
aware of how we treat ourselves so that we can be kinder to ourselves. This next 
art activity is a mindfulness activity—it helps us pay attention and teaches us to 
"let go" when we judge ourselves. 

Remember the hand gestures that you did earlier? Here we're going to do a 
contour drawing of a hand—it will help us remember the hand gestures, and 
how mindfulness, self-compassion, common humanity, and self-kindness feel in 
our bodies. 


try this: Mindful Hand Drawing 

Remember, the mindful art activities in this book are not about creating a work of art to hang on your 
wall. They’re about observing and taking your time to really notice your sensations—the feeling of the 
pencil in your hand, seeing the details of the lines as you draw and the spaces in between the lines, 
and even feeling the pencil on the paper. It’s not about finishing the piece. In fact, don’t worry about 
finishing—this isn’t school. 

You will need a pen or pencil and paper for this exercise. 

When you’re drawing, be aware of any judging thoughts coming up, and see if you can gently let those 
thoughts go. For example, judging thoughts might be things like Eww, this looks sloppy or / bet of 
everyone who has this book, my drawing is the worst. If you notice those thoughts arising, remember 
that this is totally normal and all of us have these thoughts. Remember that this exercise is about notic¬ 
ing sensations, and not about creating a finished work of art. In upcoming chapters, well learn how to 
deal directly with these judging thoughts. For now, it’s just about drawing. 

Begin by tracing an outline of your hand. Allow yourself to work slowly as you trace the outline so you 
can focus on the details you see on your own hand. After you trace the hand, begin to draw straight 
parallel lines on the background surrounding the hand outline. When the line reaches the outline of 
your hand begin to curve the line to reflect the contour of your hand. The line will become straight 
again when your pen or pencil returns to the background. Remember to go super slowly. There’s no 
prize for finishing quickly. 
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Next, create mindful designs (like the ones in chapter 1) in the empty spaces. You can use the mindful 
designs from chapter 1, or you can create your own designs. The main point is to slow down and 
notice what you’re drawing as you draw it, to notice sensations as you go. 

If at any point you notice your mind wandering, gently guide your attention back to the sensations of 
holding the pen or pencil in your hand, or the sensation of your pen or pencil on the paper. 

If you’d like, you can fill in the designs with color. 

Here's an example drawing that my friend, Kate Murphy, drew: 



So remember, drawing mindfully in this way—taking your time, simply noticing 
your sensations as you're drawing, without judging yourself or your work—can be 
remarkably restful. And guess what? You can do it anytime! 
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my thoughts 

Write or draw your response about anything you're thinking in reaction to this 
chapter. Here are some ideas you may want to respond to: 

What would it be like to be kinder to myself and not beat myself up so much? 



Is there anything that scares me about being kind to myself? If so, what is it? 


Anything else you're thinking about? 
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conclusion 

We're beginning our self-compassion adventure! And it is an adventure. It's opening 
a door into new, uncharted territory—territory that's exciting and that has the 
potential to offer us a new way of looking at ourselves, a way that makes us feel a 
whole lot better about ourselves, both in the times we're feeling okay and also when 
we're feeling low and self-critical. In the next chapter, we'll take a closer look at the 
first part of self-compassion—self-kindness. Are you ready? So strap yourself in, get 
ready, and here we go! 
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Finding Self-Compassion 




chapter 3 


how do I begin to be 
kind to myself? 

You're sitting in math class and the teacher is handing back a test you took last 
week. Your palms are sweating, because you don't think you did very well on it, but 
still you're hoping you did better than you thought. You could really use a decent 
grade on this test because your average this semester is—well, let's just say it's been 
better. The teacher is walking toward your desk, your heartbeat speeds up, her eyes 
meet yours for just a second, and then she places the paper face down on your desk. 
Instinctively you turn it over—your heart sinks. It's worse than you imagined. You 
feel so stupid. Ugh, there's that sinking feeling in the pit of your stomach, and the 
words You're such an idiot go through your mind again and again and just won't stop. 

Or maybe you're at the lunch table in the school cafeteria, and you overhear a 
conversation—the guy that you could have sworn was about to ask you out just 
asked someone else to the school dance. Feels like you just got punched in the 
stomach. You try to swallow the bite that you just took of your pizza, but it seems 
to be caught in your throat, and you feel yourself fighting back tears. You say 
to yourself. You should have known better. He was never going to ask you out — you're 
too ugly. Whatever made you think he liked you? What an imbecile you are! You are 
completely clueless. 

We've all faced scenarios like these that leave us feeling devastated. We have all 
experienced the horrible, intensely awful feelings—the self-judgment and the self- 
criticism—that go along with them. Unfortunately, being hurt, angry, alone, or sad is 
part of the experience of being human. So what can you do when something awful 
happens—when you feel like your world is closing in on you and you want to climb 
into a hole and not come about for about a hundred years? 

First, know that there are things that can help so those experiences don't hurt so 
much. I'm going to tell you about two of them right now. 
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The first is called Soothing Touch. Simply put, it involves putting your hand on your 
heart, or stroking your cheek, or doing some other gesture that is soothing to you. It 
works because as mammals we are hardwired to be comforted in this way. As 
infants, we are soothed by our parents who rock or cradle us, just as all baby 
mammals are soothed by their mothers. Oxytocin, released in our bodies when we 

receive or give a soothing touch, relaxes us and is 
even called the "feel good" chemical. If you have a 
dog or cat, think about how it is soothing to both 
you and your dog or cat when you pet it. When 
done in a gentle and caring manner, physical touch 
can be remarkably soothing. 

So let's try out a few soothing touch gestures that 
will release oxytocin and relax you. You can use 
them the next time things get tough. If you practice 
them now, you'll get a sense of which one feels 
right for you and you can use it later. You can then 
use this gesture either by itself or along with other 
practices. As you're going through these gestures, 
notice how each one feels. It's best to do these 
slowly, taking five to ten seconds or so with each 
gesture so that you can really notice what each one feels like. After each gesture, rate 
how it feels to you on a scale from 1 to 10, with 1 being "eh, I could take it or leave it" 
and 10 being "super soothing." Put your rating on the line at the end of each gesture 
listed on the next page. 
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try this: Soothing Touch 

1. Place one hand over your heart. Let it rest there for a bit. Notice the 
slight pressure of your hand, the warmth of it on your chest, and maybe 
how it seems to make your heart feel protected. 

2. Place both hands over your heart, one on top of the other. Let them 
both rest there. Notice what that feels like. 

3. Gently stroke your cheek with one of your hands. Notice that feeling. 

4. Now cradle your face with both hands, allowing your face to rest in 
your hands. How does this feel to you? 

5. Cross your arms and give yourself a little hug. You can also stroke 
one of your upper arms with the opposite hand. Notice what this 
feeling is like. 

6. Hold one of your hands in the other hand in your lap. You can even 
stroke one of your hands with the other. This is a “handy” (no pun 
intended!) gesture because you can do it without anyone even knowing 
what you’re doing. 

7. Reach over and give yourself a pat on the back. How does that feel 
to you? 

8. Make a fist with your right hand and put it over your heart. With your left 
hand, hold your right wrist. Notice how this feels. 


Did you find a gesture that was particularly soothing to you? If so, write it here: 


What did it feel like when you did this gesture? 
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What Teens Say 




I felt like having, my hands across my chest was very anchoring. I really 
liked it; it was something different for me. It was nice. Very relaxing and 
comforting. 

_ J 


You can use this gesture by yourself when you're feeling upset or sad, or you can 
use it along with the second practice that I'll teach you now. 
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try this: A Moment for Me 

You may read through this meditation below, or if you prefer, you can download the audio file for it at 
http://www.newharbinger.com/39843. 

This practice is called A Moment for Me because it gives you a chance to take a moment to soothe 
yourself in the very moment when you most need it. This practice can be done either quickly in the 
moment or stretched out like a meditation. Let’s try it as a meditation first. 

Think of something that is a little bit upsetting to you, some situation that you are dealing with in your 
life right now. Because this is the first time you’re doing this, it’s best to think of a situation that is only 
mildly upsetting to you, and not the biggest thing that you’re dealing with. 

Get a good image of this situation in your mind. See if you can picture who it involves, what that 
person looks like, what the room or space looks like. If you’d like, you can either write about it or draw 
it here: 
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The next part has three steps. 

1. Say these words to yourself, This is a difficult moment. Or maybe This really sucks. The 
exact words that you use aren’t important—what’s important is that you acknowledge that 
this moment, this experience of this particular event, is tough. It may seem obvious to you, 
but often we hide from our feelings, and bringing them fully into our awareness is super 
helpful in allowing us to work with them. How do you feel when you say this to yourself? 


2. Next, say to yourself, Feeling this hurt [or anger, or frustration, or whatever it is] is part of 
being human. We all feel these feelings at some time or another, and teens often feel them 
more deeply than others because of all the changes that we’re going through. It’s hard 
being a teen! And there is not a human being on this planet that has not felt these feelings. 

I am not alone. Or you can say something similar to yourself that makes sense to you. 

Write your words here and write about how you feel after you say the words. Remember, 
however you feel is perfectly okay. There’s no right or wrong way to feel. 


3. And now you can use the soothing touch gesture that you found earlier that worked for 
you—maybe putting your hand on your heart, stroking your cheek, or patting yourself on 
the back. Now say to yourself, May I be kind to myself in this moment— asking yourself, 
What words do I most need to hear that would make me feel better right now ? If those 
words come to you, you can write them here, and write about how you feel when you 
repeat these words to yourself: 
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Now try saying these words to yourself. For example, if the words that you might need to 
hear are “You belong,” then say to yourself, / belong. If what you really need to hear is “You 
are loved,” then whisper to yourself, / am loved, or you might even want to say to yourself, 
I love you. I know that, at first, it might feel weird talking to yourself in this way, but after you 
get over the weirdness of it, it might feel kind of good. Maybe even a few phrases have 
come to you. You can write them here: 


Sometimes people have trouble finding the right words to say to themselves. Don’t worry 
if that’s you—this happens a lot. It’s simply because we’re not used to being nice to our¬ 
selves. So try this: Ask yourself, What would I say to a friend who was struggling with this 
same situation? For example, suppose your situation is that you’re feeling bad because 
you weren’t very nice to your little sister and she really got upset and she started to cry. 
You can’t think of the words that would make you feel better about this. Nothing comes 
to you. Now imagine that it was your friend who was mean to her younger sibling and felt 
bad about it. What would you say to your friend? Maybe something like “It’s okay, you’re 
human. It’s okay to make a mistake. Just give your sister a hug, say you’re sorry, and she’ll 
get over it.” 

Write the words that you would say to a good friend who is struggling with the same thing 
that you are: 


Now say these words to yourself For example, in the last situation, you might say to 
yourself, It’s okay, I'm human, and all humans make mistakes! I'm still a good person and 
a good sister! What words would you say to yourself? Write them here. As you’re writing, 
really think about the meaning behind these kind words and that, as a human being, you 
deserve kindness. 
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How do you feel after doing this exercise? What was it like for you to say these kind 
words to yourself? 


Is this something that you can see yourself doing in the moment when something 
difficult happens that makes you feel bad? (Circle one.) 

Most definitely!! Never! Maybe 

Still thinking about it I'm going to see what else is in this book 


What Teens Say 


\ 


I’ve tried a Moment for Me a few times, like when I’m really stressed out 
about something. I just take a break and put it into perspective and say it's 
not really that big a deal. 


So soothing touch, in combination with the practice A Moment for Me, can really 
comfort you when you're feeling bad. We often notice that putting a hand over 
your heart makes your heart feel protected and safe. And taking a moment to 
acknowledge that the pain is there, and remembering that this pain is part of life 
and something that we all experience, feels like a bit of a relief. Of course, the pain 
itself doesn't feel good, but knowing that it doesn't mean that it's your fault, or that 
you've done something wrong—that helps. And saying kind words to yourself 
helps, too. At any rate, when we stop trying to get rid of the bad feelings—because 
let's face it, that just doesn't work—and soothe ourselves just because we're feeling 
bad, the pain lessens a bit. 
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my thoughts 

Feel free to draw or write about your reactions or responses to this chapter. What 
would it be like to do the practice A Moment for Me just when you experience 
something difficult or just when someone says something that hurts your feelings or 
upsets you in some way? What would it be like to be kind to yourself in the midst of 
this moment of feeling hurt? 
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conclusion 

If you liked these practices, great! Use them whenever you notice that you're starting 
to feel bad. And remember that these practices aren't necessarily about getting rid of 

the bad feelings—as much as we'd like to do 
that, it's just not possible. They're about being 
kind to ourselves right in the middle of the 
hurt —because we feel hurt. We're holding our 
tender and bruised heart gently, the way we 
might hold a newborn chick—with affection, 
warmth, and care. 

In the next chapter, we'll get into a specific 
practice that really helps us both heal our 
hearts from the bruising of self-criticism and 
be kind to ourselves and others. This practice 
has been around for thousands of years—and people are still doing it! More than 
that, recent research has shown that it builds our resilience—that is, it makes us 
more able to deal with difficult situations and bounce back from them. 
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opening my heart and 
letting kindness in 

You're already kind to yourself in some ways, right? Like the ways that we talked 
about in chapter 2, such as taking a bath, playing with a pet, or listening to music. 

In this chapter, we're going to go one step further. We're going to learn ways that 
will make self-compassion more enduring so that it becomes something that you can 
take with you at all times, that you can call upon when you most need it. 

How do we begin? My guess (because I teach a lot of teens and adults) is that you've 
had lots of times when you are pretty self-critical. Lots of times when you might 
even feel like you hate yourself. When you feel like no one likes you and you feel 
totally like an outsider. 

So how can we turn this around? 

In this chapter, we're going to learn a formal practice. The "formal" part means that 
we put time aside each day to do it. The word "practice" is used because we can do 
it over and over—we "practice" it, like soccer drills or playing scales on the piano. 
This formal practice works because it helps us cultivate kindness for ourselves in a 
very direct way—not just in the moment when we're struggling, but all the time, so 
it becomes part of who we are and starts to feel natural. 

This practice is called "Lovingkindness." It's actually a very old practice that's 
been around for thousands of years. It's also called "friendliness." So it's about 
establishing a "friendly" attitude toward ourselves and others. This may sound 
pretty basic, but actually we often don't have a friendly attitude toward ourselves, 
do we? We often are pretty hard on ourselves. 

Let's try this out and see how it goes. And then we'll talk about it later. 
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try this: Lovingkindness for Someone You Care About 

If you can, please listen to the audio of this practice, which you can download from http://www 
.newharbinger.com/39843. It will be easier to listen while you’re doing the practice than to read it while 
you’re trying to do it. 

1. Get into a relaxed position, either sitting or lying down. Make sure you’re in a comfortable 
position where you’ll be able to be for about twenty minutes. 

2. Now think of a living being who makes you smile. This can be a friend, your grandparent, 
a favorite teacher, or even your cat or dog—any living being that makes you feel good 
when you think of them. 

3. Now this living being, like all living beings, wants to be happy. So silently repeat the fol¬ 
lowing phrases for this living being, seeing if you can connect to the feelings behind the 
words so that you’re not just repeating words but really feeling the feeling associated with 
the words. Repeat these phrases slowly, so that you can really feel the meaning behind 
the words. Take your time. You may want to repeat these phrases several times. 

May you be happy (Think about what it feels like to be happy.) 

May you feel loved. (What does it feel like to feel loved? To be loved just the way you are?) 

May you begin to accept yourself just as you are. 

4. Repeat these phrases until you’re really feeling a little bit of the wish for happiness, love, 
and self-acceptance for the other being. 

5. In your mind, imagine that you are widening the circle that’s surrounding this being so 
that you’re including an image of yourself. In other words, you are now imagining your¬ 
self standing with this being that makes you smile—you’re both standing there together. 
Now, taking your time, repeat the following phrases for both yourself and the other being. 
Remember to go slowly so that you can really feel the meaning, sense the feeling, behind 
the words: 

May we both feel happy (remembering the feeling of being happy). 

May we both feel loved (remembering the feeling of being completely and totally loved). 

May we both begin to accept ourselves just as we are (remembering this is just beginning 
to accept yourselves just as you are—simply being open to the possibility that you 
could accept yourselves exactly as you are, maybe at some time in the future). 
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6. Now, letting go of the image of the other being that makes you smile, letting the image 
fade gently into the background in your mind so that there’s just an image of yourself in 
your mind, an image of yourself as you are today. Now very slowly, repeat these phrases 
just for you. You may want to spend more time repeating one phrase, to give it emphasis, 
feeling a bit of the wish of being happy and loved, and what it would be like to accept 
yourself just as you are. Take lots of time to do this. Remember, there’s no prize for finish¬ 
ing quickly. 

May I feel happy. 

May I be loved. 

May I begin to accept myself just as I am. (Just be open to this possibility.) 


So what did you think? Or maybe I should say. What did you feel? Did it feel good 
to repeat the phrases for the being who makes you smile? Did it feel a little weird to 
say the phrases to yourself? Or did you maybe love the whole practice? 

Here's the deal. There's no right or wrong way to feel. Whatever you feel is perfectly 
right for you. It helps to allow yourself to feel whatever it is that you're feeling. If you 
can find where the feelings are in your body, just notice those physical sensations. 
And just let them be there. 

If you felt anything in your body as you did the practice, you can describe it here: 


Now let's talk about this practice in parts. 

Here's the first part: What was it like when you repeated phrases for the being that 
makes you smile? 
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And the second part: What was it like when you included yourself with the being 
that makes you smile? 


And the third part: What was it like when you repeated the phrases just for you? 


Remember, there are no right or wrong answers—whatever you feel is totally fine. 
Did you feel like it was a little harder to repeat the phrases just for yourself? 


So we're raised with this crazy notion that we're being selfish if we are nice to 
ourselves, even though we know that being nice to ourselves does not mean that 
we can't also be nice to others! On top of that, our culture and the media promote 
this idea that we're not good enough the way we are, and we have to buy a zillion 
products so that we can be "acceptable." As a result, many of us feel like we don't 
deserve to be happy, or loved, or safe. If that's you, don't sweat it—know that lots 
and lots of folks feel that way, and especially teens. In fact, there are a whole lot of 
folks that feel like they don't deserve to feel good about themselves. That's why I'm 
writing this book, in fact. Also, that's why we say phrases like "May I begin to be open 
to the possibility of accepting myself just as I am." 

Oh wait—did I not say that? Right. Brings me to another point. If these phrases 
aren't super meaningful to you, you can change them so that they are ; you can 
personalize them. Here's how you do it. 
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try this: Finding the Right Phrases for Me 

Ask yourself, If I could, what words would I like to hear every day for the rest of my life? What words 
would I want to hear that would make me feel worthy and appreciated, valued and valuable—that 
every time I heard these words I would be so grateful and happy for hearing them? What words would 
I want whispered into my ear every day if I could have that happen? Maybe something like "You are 
loved” or “You belong here.” Maybe something else. Here are some words and phrases that you can 
use if youd like: 

Accept yourself 

Appreciate myself 

Know that I belong 

Calm 

I care for you 
I'm here with you 
You are worthy 
Happy 
Healthy 
Honor yourself 
Kindness 

Know that you are loved 

Peaceful 

Safe 

Remembering self-compassion 
Support 

If you’d like, write the phrases that resonate with you here: 
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Now make these words into a wish. Maybe “You are loved” changes into “May I feel loved” and “You 
belong here” becomes “May I feel like I belong.” 

You can write your “wish” phrases here. It’s best to have at least two phrases, but fewer than four (just 
so they are easy to remember): 


Remember that we're just being open to feeling this way. Feeling comfortable with 
being kind and loving toward ourselves often takes time, and sometimes it happens 
a little bit at a time so you don't even notice what's happening. And then one day 
you turn around and you realize that you're not as hard on yourself as you used to 
be. That you like yourself a lot more. That you don't get so upset if someone says 
something that's not so nice—you realize that it might be their issue, actually. 

So take your time learning to be kind to yourself. Remember it's totally okay to be a 
slow learner! This is not school! And by the way, even if you don't have a lot of time 
to do this practice, a little bit each day helps. You can do five minutes, right? Five or 
ten minutes a day adds up to a lot over time! 


What Teens Say 


\ 


I really like meditation specifically. I found that was really helpful, just to kind 
of relax a little bit from all the stress in regular life. 
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Here are some hints that will help you remember to practice lovingkindness 
in a formal way so you can continue to build kindness toward yourself. These 
suggestions will work for all the other formal practices in the book also. 

1. Most importantly, remember that doing this practice teaches you to be kind to 
yourself. It's a time for you to remember that you are deserving of kindness, 
care, and love. It is not like homework or one of your chores! It is simply a 
time of remembering and generating love for yourself. 

2. Set aside the same time each day to do a practice. That way it will become 
part of your daily routine, like brushing your teeth or getting dressed. Start 
with five minutes of practice, and then gradually build to doing about twenty 
minutes or so. 

3. Do a practice in the same place each day, like a corner of your bedroom, on 
your bed, or in a favorite chair. That way that space will become a special 
"practice" place. 

4. Set a timer on your phone to help remind you to practice. 

5. Use the meditations associated with the practices. (You can download the 
meditations at http://www.newharbinger.com/39843.) 


Personal Story from a Teacher 

Sharon Salzberg, one of the best-known teachers of lovingkindness practice, tells 
a story about when she was first learning it. She was on a retreat, which means 
that she was doing this practice all day every day, like maybe eight hours a day 
or more—no. I'm not kidding! After a week or so, she didn't feel like anything 
was "happening." And then she had to leave the retreat for some reason. She was 
in her room, getting ready to leave, and knocked over a vase, which smashed 
to the floor. The first words that came to her mind were What a klutz! And then 
the second words that came to her were But I love you anyway! She says that she 
knows that those second words—"But I love you anyway"—would not have 
come to mind had she not been doing this practice. 
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my thoughts 

Take some time to write or draw your reactions to this chapter. 

For example, what would it be like if you spent time each day saying lovingkindness 
phrases to yourself? How do you imagine this might change how you feel during 
the day? 




conclusion 


Learning how to be kind to ourselves is a process. It doesn't happen overnight, but 
it does happen eventually when we practice it. My guess is that, like most of us. 



you've spent a lot of time being hard on yourself, and 
so turning that around and being kind to yourself 
may take some time. But the lovingkindness practices, 
especially when you make the phrases your own, help 
make that happen. And mindfulness, too—which 
we'll delve into in the next chapter—helps us be with 
whatever we're experiencing at the moment, rather than 
trying to push it away or make it different than it is. So 
are you ready to learn more about mindfulness? Check 
out the next chapter! 
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mindfulness, automatic pilot, 
and learning to pause 

Did you ever walk into a room and wonder how you got there? Or have you maybe 
driven to school and you don't remember anything about the drive? When we do 
things on "automatic pilot" like this, we're not being mindful. 

Remember, mindfulness is about paying attention to each moment with curiosity 
It's about noticing what is happening as it's happening—noticing the sensations in 
our body, our feelings, and our thoughts in each moment. It's particularly important 
when we're talking about self-compassion because we have to be aware of how we're 
feeling before we can give ourselves the compassion that we need. 

So enough of me talking about what mindfulness is—let's have an actual experience 
of mindfulness! 


try this: Listening to Sounds 

Right now, spend about one minute paying attention to sounds. If you have a timer or stopwatch on 
your phone, set it for one minute. Listen to the sounds around you—sounds close by and far away. 

.listening.hearing. 


What did you notice? 


Did you hear more than you usually do when you’re not given the specific instructions to pay attention? 
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So mindfulness is making a point to pay attention—making the intention to pay 
attention. 

Did you notice your mind wandering at all when you were listening to sounds? 
Maybe you noticed thoughts arising in your mind? If so, this is totally natural—it's 
how the mind works. 

Remember about being on automatic pilot and not remembering how you got from 
one place to another? This also happens when the mind wanders. 

So why do our minds wander? And what happens when our minds wander? 

Here's the story: We are hardwired to keep ourselves safe. From an evolutionary 
standpoint, the name of the game is to keep ourselves safe and alive so that our 
species will continue. That's what we're hardwired to do. Back in prehistoric times, 
this meant when our ancestors were out in the forests hunting, they would have to 
constantly watch out for anything that could hurt them—and it was usually some 
kind of predator. 

Today, the kinds of things that hurt us, the things that we watch out for, generally 
aren't physical things, but emotional things—like someone hurting our feelings. 

But guess what? Because we're still wired to look out for things that can hurt us, we 
are constantly on the alert, constantly keeping an eye out for any potential problem. 
And when we find something that we think is going to harm us, we go into what's 
called th e fight or flight mode. 


what’s the fight or flight mode? 

Our bodies respond like this: 

• We perceive something as dangerous a message (in the form of a hormone) 
gets sent to our brain -»• which then sends a message (in the form of another 
hormone) to our pituitary gland at the base of our brain -»■ which then sends 
a message (yes, another hormone) to our adrenal glands which then release 
more hormones to get our body ready to fight or flee. 
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• Blood gets diverted from our digestive system because we don't need to be 
digesting food right now (it's not a top priority!) to our arms and legs so 
we can run or fight. This is why we get the feeling of "butterflies" in our 
stomach. 

• Our pupils dilate so we can see more. 

• Our heart starts pumping more (that's the feeling of our heart pounding) 
to get the blood to our arms and legs. 

• We might start sweating more to keep ourselves cool when all this is 
going on. 

And you know what? Whether the threat is real or we just think it's real doesn't 
make a difference—our bodies respond the same way. Here's a funny story that 
actually happened to me. 


Personal Ridiculous Story from a Teacher (Me) 

I was at the gym working out on an exercise bike. It was one of those bikes 
that has a screen in front of it. You choose the kind of terrain that you want to 
ride on, and there's a moving image of "your bike" as you ride along, with mile 
markers and a million other little things to keep you entertained as you're riding. 
Anyway, this day I was doing the "Alpine Slope"— 

"riding" on a windy mountain road with snow- 
covered peaks to the left of me and a treacherously 
steep drop-off to the right. I must have gotten 
distracted for a second, because when I looked back at 
the screen, I was headed straight off the road, about 
to careen fifty million feet down to my death! Or so I 
thought—for a second—until I remembered that I was 
on a stationary bike in the gym, safe as could be, with 
no sign of snow-covered peaks or mountain drop- 
offs anywhere. But my heart was pounding, my pulse 
was racing, and I had been genuinely terrified for a 
moment. And okay, I did get a good laugh out of it. 
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So whether the threat is real or not, we can still go into full fight or flight mode. 
What does this mean for us? 

We tend to worry about things that might hurt us (failing a test, doing something 
silly in front of others) so that we can be prepared if the worst happens—and we 
won't be caught off guard. This is what is called negativity bias. We tend to see the 
negative more than the positive. Because of our negativity bias, we have to make an 
extra effort to see things clearly, as they are, and mindfulness helps us do that. 

Remember, mindfulness is about bringing our awareness to whatever is going on 
for us right in this moment, noticing what we are feeling, with interest and curiosity. 
So mindfulness helps us counter our negativity-bias tendency by bringing our 
awareness to what is really happening, not what we are afraid might happen. 

And now for some shocking news—get ready for this: 

When we're thinking, it feels like what we're thinking is absolutely, positively 
true, right? 

But guess what? 

Our thoughts are not facts! 

This is true. Our thoughts—the things that come up in our minds and go through 
our heads—are not facts. I know they certainly feel like facts when we think them, 
but they aren't. They're often directed by our negativity bias and our fears. So, for 
example, if you think the self-critical thought I am such an idiot because I totally said 
something really stupid at the party last night, that doesn't mean that you are an idiot. 
That thought is probably based on a fear of looking stupid in front of others, and 
you thinking that thought is your negativity bias showing up. Why? Because deep 
inside you want to protect yourself from being hurt by people thinking you're an 
idiot. Get it? 

My guess is that people aren't thinking about what you said at all—because they're 
worrying about what they said! At any rate, your thought about being an idiot or 
people thinking you're an idiot is just a thought—just something passing through 
your mind. It's not a fact at all! In fact, some people just call thoughts "mental 
secretions." (Ew!) 
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So mindfulness helps us see the facts, to see what's really here. It's about learning to 
pause and then remembering to pause before reacting—taking a breath or two when 
something happens that upsets you and noticing sensations in your body. It's about 
realizing when the fear-driven negativity-biased thoughts arise in your mind, and 
simply watching them as they fade away—just like clouds drifting across the sky. 

By bringing our minds continually 
back to the present moment, as we do 
in mindfulness practices, we avoid 
taking the road to the fight or flight 
response. We stay present, and see 
the situation for what it is. So, for 
example, the pimple on our face that 
we think is this huge disgusting 
monstrosity that everyone is staring 
at and thinking that we're so ugly, 
is really just a pimple on our face. A 
slightly raised pink mark. That's it. 

And you know what? Most of the time, no one even notices. Don't get me wrong— 
the fight or flight response is great to have when we actually need it—but most of 
the time, the fight or flight response is overkill for our daily worries. So, in other 
words, a pimple is just—well, a pimple. 

And mindfulness practices can help us not freak out and not go down the fight or 
flight path. They help us stay with what is actually happening in the moment. 

One simple way to practice mindfulness is to remember this: Physical sensations 
bring us to the present moment. When you're paying attention to your physical 
sensations, you're in the moment. And you know what? Your anxiety or worry 
cannot exist in the present moment. 

As John Travis, a mindfulness meditation teacher, says, "Keep your mind in 
your body." 

Here are two exercises that will help you do that, especially when you're in a 
situation where you're feeling inadequate or criticizing yourself—maybe about a test, 
a sports game you just played, or a situation with friends. 
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try this: Soles of the Feet 

This practice is adapted from the work of Dr. Nirbhay Singh, a mindfulness researcher. 

Please download the audio for this practice at http://www.newharbinger.com/39843. If you choose 
not to follow the recording, then do this practice slowly so that you can really notice what’s going on 
in each moment. The whole practice should take at least five full minutes. 

For this practice, it’s best if you can take your shoes off. 

1. Standing up, notice the feelings of your feet on the floor. Notice the whole bottom of the 
foot—the toes, the heel, and if the middle part of your foot, the instep, is touching the floor. 

2. What does it feel like on the bottom of your feet? Does the floor feel hard, or is it cushiony? 
Does it feel cold or warm against your feet? 

3. Now, very slowly, lean forward just a tiny bit. How does this change what you’re feeling on 
the bottoms of your feet? Really take time to notice any changes in sensations. 

4. Very slowly, lean back a tiny bit—just a fraction of an inch. Do you notice anything different 
happening on the bottoms of your feet? 

5. Repeat this a few times, slowly rocking forward just a bit, and backward just a bit. What’s 
going on with the bottoms of your feet? 

6. Now lean to the right just a tiny bit. Again, notice any changes in sensations on the 
bottoms of your feet. 

7. And now lean toward the left a tiny bit. Any changes going on down at the soles of your 
feet? 

8. Repeat this slowly a few times—leaning just a bit to the right and then to the left, back and 
forth. What’s happening with the bottoms of your feet? 

9. Now make little circles with your knees, feeling the changing sensations in the soles of 
the feet. 

10. Come back to center, keeping your attention on the soles of your feet. 

11. You might take a minute to notice how amazing it is that the small surface area of the feet 
supports the entire body. Pretty wild, huh? And maybe take a moment to just appreciate 
your feet, feeling thankful for all the hard work they do all day long. 
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What stood out for you when you were doing this practice? 


When you were paying attention to the feelings on the bottoms of your feet, did you 
notice feeling any negative emotions—like sadness, anger, or hurt? 


Is this a practice that you can imagine doing sometime when you happen to be 
standing around anyway? (It's particularly helpful when you're starting to feel 
upset.) 


When we're paying attention to physical sensations like we did in this practice, 
our attention is in the present moment. Think of the senses—hearing, tasting, 
smelling, touching, and seeing—as doors that open to the present moment. When 
we go through those doors, we tend to not be in our heads, which means we're not 
dwelling in our thoughts—we're "letting go" of our thoughts. 

The second mindfulness practice we'll do is a variation of Soles of the Feet. Instead 
of paying attention to our feet, though, we'll pay attention to feeling an object. This 
practice is a favorite of many teens. 
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try this: Here-and-Now Stone 

Please download the audio for this exercise at http://www.newharbinger.com/39843. 

This practice usually uses a small, polished stone. Any stone will do. In fact, teens have told me that 
you really don’t need a stone at all—that sometimes they didn’t have their stone with them and they 
did it with a bracelet, ring, pen or pencil, or any object that was nearby. So if you don’t have a small 
polished stone, choose an object that can tit in the palm of your hand. 

1. Study the object carefully. Notice all the colors in the object, the different hues, any lines 
or marks in the object. Notice how it reflects or doesn’t reflect light. 

2. Now notice the shape and the texture. Is it smooth? Rough? Maybe a little of each? Does 
it feel the same all over? Sometimes it’s helpful to close your eyes when you do this—it’s 
easier to get in touch with what you’re feeling. 

3. Does it feel cool to the touch? Warm? 

4. Does it have a smell? If so, what does it smell like? Is it a pleasant smell or an unpleasant 
smell? 

5. Really take time to get to know your object. Become so familiar with its characteristics that 
if it were in a pile of similar objects, you’d be able to find it in a second. 


When you were studying your object, what thoughts were going through your head? 


Did you have any upsetting thoughts? (Circle one.) 

Yes No I don't remember! 

Remember that physical sensations are doors to the present moment. When we're 
focused on things like textures, smells, and physical appearance, it's easier to let go 
of troubling thoughts. 
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What Teens Say 

I really liked the here-and-now stone. Yeah, especially during, AP testing. 

I brought that with me and that was like phenomenal. It really helped. 

I like the here-and-now stone because even if I don't do it with the actual 
stone, I can still do it with other things, like I can do it with my hand. I know 
that's kind of weird but... 

I do that all the time at school. Even just walking from class to class, if you're 
stressed, you can pay attention to one specific thing, even if it's the tree or 
the wall. It distracts you from the other stressful things and you just focus 
on that-and it's fun. 


ruminating and ruminating 
and ruminating and... 

The practices I've guided you through also help us to stop spending time worrying 
about things that might happen in the future or dwelling on things that have 
already happened in the past—things that we can't do anything about anyway. This 
is called ruminating. 

Ruminating also describes what a cow does with its cud—it chews it over and 
over. This is what we do when we keep thinking the same thoughts over and over, 
thoughts like I'm too ugly! I'll never find a boyfriend! or I'm too dumb! I'll never get 
into college! So ruminating is usually not very self-compassionate. And you know 
what? In research studies, ruminating has been linked with depression. People who 
tend to ruminate a lot also tend to be more depressed. That's because when we're 
ruminating, we're often thinking about all the things we did wrong and worrying 
about all the things that are bad that might happen to us in the future. 
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Mindfulness helps us not ruminate and stay more in the present moment. There's 
another mindfulness practice that you can do in the moment when you're noticing 
yourself ruminating or having upsetting thoughts. It's also a self-compassion 
practice, because it helps us soothe ourselves. This one is another favorite of teens— 
it involves music. 


try this: Music Meditation 

Please download the audio for this meditation at http://www.newharbinger.com/39843. The length of 
this meditation depends on how long your piece of music is. Your choice. 

1. First, find a piece of music that is relaxing and doesn’t have any words with it. It’s important 
that the music not have words because words will get you to start thinking, and you want 
to stay out of your head and stay with your sense of hearing. Many teens really like music 
from Theme from Silk Road by Kitaro (https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=p5n570Se8tw). 

2. Next, get into a comfortable position, either lying down or sitting. Make sure you’re in a 
place where you feel you can really relax. You can close your eyes, if you wish. 

3. As you play the music, really pay attention. Listen to the tones, staying with the music, with 
all its movement, its ups and downs, its highs and lows. 

4. When your mind drifts and you notice that you are thinking (which will happen at some 
point), just guide your attention back to the tones of the music. 

5. Each time this happens—each time your mind drifts—just gently bring it back to listening 
to the music. 


What stands out to you now after doing this practice? What was it like for you? 
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Did you notice thoughts arising at some point? Were you able to guide your 
attention back to the music? 


Being aware of when you are thinking, and developing the habit of bringing your 
attention back to the sounds of the music, takes time. And remember—mind 
wandering is not a bad thing! It's totally natural. Each time you notice it happening, 
just gently guide your attention back to the music. 


What Teens Say 


\ 


I definitely like the music a lot because that made me realize that I can do 
that every time I listen to music, and I always listen to music so that means 
that like, 24/7 I can be like, calm. 


Another way we react to things that bother us—besides ruminating on them—is 
pushing them away. This is called resistance. Resistance works against mindfulness 
because mindfulness allows things to be as they are and resistance is wanting 
things to be different than they are. 

Resistance is judging ourselves and our experience. It's that little voice in the back of 
our heads saying. Who am I kidding? I am just not good enough to hang around with those 
kids! or Aaagh! I did awful at the game! I should have made that goal! I let my team down! I 
feel like an idiot! 
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So what exactly does this mean? For example, imagine that you are in a play that 
you have been rehearsing for months. You're not the lead, but you have a pretty 
decent-size role. And others are dependent on you, because you're part of the cast. 
And there's all this excitement leading up to opening night—and then the curtain 
rises. You're onstage somewhere in Act I, Scene 2, you turn to the lead who is there 
onstage with you, open your mouth to say your lines, and nothing comes out! You've 
completely forgotten your lines! And the lead is looking at you, with this look of 
sheer panic on his face. And you just kind of stutter... 

Later, you beat yourself up for forgetting your lines. You feel like you let the whole 
cast down! And as much as others keep telling you that it's okay, that this happens 
a lot, you feel like a total loser. Resistance is beating yourself up, wanting to change 
something that already happened—something that, let's face it, you can't do 
anything about. So not resisting would be just accepting the fact that what happened 
is over, and there's no going back. 

So much of the time, we resist our lives being the way they are. We want our 
teachers or parents to be different, we want ourselves to be different, maybe we 
want our friends to treat us differently, or at the very least we want to have less 
homework. Letting these things be and accepting the way they are doesn't mean 
they won't change. They might change. But resisting the way they are will only cause 
more unhappiness for us. And it doesn't mean that we can't do something to help 
them change—we can. But in the moment when we want things to be different from 
the way they are, when we want to go back in time and not forget our lines, the 
resistance actually makes us feel much worse. 

So—what we resist persists! 

And when it comes to bad feelings, like anger or feeling worthless, resisting actually 
makes the feeling—the anger or the feeling of worthlessness—stick around longer. 
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the ninety-second rule 

What we know from how the brain works is that when you feel a feeling—any 
feeling, good or bad—the brain chemistry responsible for that feeling stays in your 
body for ninety seconds. That's it! From the time that you start feeling angry to the 
time the "anger chemicals" are out of your body is just ninety seconds. Isn't that 
crazy? We all stay angry for way longer than ninety seconds! 

Why does this happen? Why do we stay angry (or hurt, or sad, or frustrated) for 
longer than ninety seconds? 

Chances are you think the thought again: She really made me angry! She shouldn't have 
said that to me! She had no right! That was mean! And the release of the anger chemicals 
happens again, and so you feel angry all over again for another ninety seconds. 

And as long as you keep revisiting the thought, you'll stay angry. 

For maybe a long time. 

So how can mindfulness help? 

When practicing mindfulness, each time the thought arises in our minds, we "let 
go" of the thought and return to an object of our attention. Letting go just means 
imagining that we are watching the thought float away, kind of like watching a 
cloud as it drifts along in the sky and out of our field of vision. Often, we use our 
breathing as an object of our attention, as an anchor to the present moment. The 
breath is often used because it's something that we always have with us—and we 
don't have to look for it. 
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In the next practice, we are going to use our breath to practice mindfulness. This 
practice is a core mindfulness practice that you can set aside time to do each day. 

Before we start, let's see how you're feeling. In the circle below, shade in the amount 
of "good" you feel. In other words, if you feel really terrible, none of it would be 
filled in. If you feel great, all of it would be filled in. And, by the way, you get to 
interpret what it means to feel "good." 
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try this: Mindful Breathing 

If you’d like, you can download the audio for this meditation at http://www.newharbinger.com/39843. 
Like all meditations, it’s important to do this slowly, taking lots of time to feel your breath. The whole 
practice should take you at least ten or fifteen minutes. 

1. Sit comfortably on a cushion or chair and, most importantly, find a position that will help 
you be aware and alert. It’s best to sit upright rather than slouching, because this will 
help you stay alert. Alternatively, you can lie down on a couch or floor. (Just be careful that 
you don’t go to sleep!) 

2. You can do this practice with either your eyes opened or closed. If you choose to keep 
your eyes open, choose a spot about four feet in front of you on the floor to rest your gaze. 
You’re not staring, but just resting your eyes on that spot on the floor with a “soft gaze.” 

3. Take a few slow breaths—notice the 
breath where it is most obvious to you. 

This could be at the tip of your nose 
as you’re breathing in, or your mouth 
as you’re breathing out. It might be in 
your nostrils as the air passes through, 
or in the movement of your chest or 
diaphragm area. (If you’re lying down, 
you can rest your hands on your dia¬ 
phragm, the area just below your rib 
cage. This way you can actually feel 
your diaphragm moving up and down 
with each breath. (Take your time to 
find the place.) 

4. See if you can feel the breath from the very beginning of the in-breath all the way through 
to the end of the out-breath. Notice the movement of the breath, the temperature of the 
breath, and even the texture of the breath. 

5. When you notice that your mind has wandered, which it will, gently bring your attention 
back to the breath. Don’t worry about how many times you do this: your mind naturally 
wanders—this is its job. So when you notice that it’s wandered, just gently—and without 
judging yourself—bring your attention back to your breath. 

6. Feel your whole body breathe, gently moving with the rising and falling of the breath, kind 
of like the movement of the sea. 
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7. Allow yourself to enjoy the relaxing qualities of the breath, just like you might enjoy the 
feeling of a warm blanket. For the next few minutes, continue doing this practice. 

8. Feeling your breath, noticing when your mind wanders, and coming back to your breath. 

9. After a few minutes, releasing the breath, and allowing everything that comes to your 
awareness to be just as it is, just for now. 

10. Take a moment to notice how you’re feeling right now. 

11. Slowly and gently open your eyes. 


Now let's see how you're feeling. Shade in the amount of "good" you feel. 



Trish Broderick, author of a mindfulness program for teens called Learning to 
BREATHE, suggests a mini three-breath version: just take three mindful breaths 
three times a day no matter what, even when you're not feeling stressed. 

Easy to remember: three mindful breaths, three times a day. Many teens have told 
me that this practice really works for them. 

You can use this mini-version of the Mindful Breathing practice right when you 
notice self-critical thoughts coming up. To try the three mindful breaths practice, 
please download the audio file from http://www.newharbinger.com/39843. 
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What Teens Say 


A 


The three breaths-l always use it when I'm in a situation when I need to 
do something,. Like I’m getting really angry or something, I kind of just take 
three breaths and I really think about them and it kind of calms me down. 


I started having a panic attack and hyperventilating, and then I tried the 
breathing exercise and it worked. 


The three breaths doesn't take a long time. For tests in school or in sports 
competitions, you don't have a lot of time to sit there and meditate, and 
doing breathing is just a good way to calm down and put things back in 
perspective. 


Can you imagine making this practice—three breaths, three times a day—part of 
your daily routine? (Circle one.) 

Yes No Still thinking about it 

We're going to end this chapter with a comforting practice that is another favorite 
of teens. It's called the Compassionate Body Scan, and it's really an extension of the 
Soles of the Feet exercise. One difference is that this is a "formal" practice, so you 
need to set aside time to do it—at least ten to fifteen minutes or so. It has elements of 
both mindfulness and self-compassion. Try it, and see what you think! 

But first, let's see how you're feeling. Make an X on how your mood is, in general, 
right now. 



Awful. Super great! 

Stressed. Loving life today! 

Terrible. 
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Want to say a few more words about how you're feeling? The more specific you are, 
the better. That way, you'll be able to compare how you feel now to how you feel 
after the body scan. 


try this: Compassionate Body Scan 

If you prefer to listen to the audio of this practice, you can download it at http://www.newharbinger. 
com/39843. Remember to take your time doing this practice. It should take you about fifteen minutes, 
but you can take a lot longer if you want to stretch it out. 

1. To begin, lie on your back on the floor (you can do this on a bed, too, but it’s a little easier 
on the floor). Gently rest your arms by your sides, about six inches away from your body, 
and allow your legs to rest on the floor. Notice your whole body as you lie there, allowing 
the floor to hold and support you. 

2. Now, turn your attention to your breath and see if you can simply notice your breath 
moving gently in and out of your body. Notice how the chest rises with each in-breath and 
falls with each out-breath. Notice how the area around your diaphragm, below your rib 
cage, moves with each breath. Allow yourself to sink a little more into the floor with each 
out-breath. If you’d like, you can place a hand on your heart to remind yourself to bring 
kindness to yourself while you do this practice. Feeling the warmth of your hand on your 
chest, take a few deep, relaxing breaths. Then you can place your arm by your side again 
or keep your hand on your chest. 

3. Now, shift your attention to the soles of your feet. Notice any sensations you might be 
feeling in the soles of your feet. Are they warm or cool, dry or moist? Take some time to 
really notice anything that you might be feeling there. 

4. And now, shift your attention to the tops of your feet, noticing any sensations that may be 
there in your feet right now—maybe a tickling, or maybe the feeling of the texture of socks 
on your feet, or maybe nothing at all—and let every sensation be just as it is. If you notice 
any sensations of discomfort or even pain, see if you can allow yourself to explore the 
experience like a scientist observing—and perhaps mentally softening the area, imagining 
that you were placing a warm towel on it. And in your mind, watch it relax just a little bit. 
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5. Now let’s have some gratitude for your feet. Think about it—your feet have such a small 
surface area, yet they hold up your entire body all day long. Isn’t that amazing? Our feet 
work so hard for us and we rarely pay any attention to them. So take a moment to be 
thankful for your feet. If your feet feel good today, you can also have gratitude for that! 

6. As you inhale, shift your attention from your feet up to your ankles, your calves, and your 
shins—paying attention like this first on one leg and then the other. Make sure that you 
really take time to notice the sensations in your ankles, calves, and shins. As you do so, 
also notice how each part of your body does so much for you. 

7. When you notice your mind has wandered, simply return to the sensations in your body. 
Remember that the mind naturally wanders, so there’s no need to judge it. And if you 
notice yourself judging any particular part of your body put your hand on your heart again 
and breathe gently, remembering to be kind to yourself because it’s hard to hear this judg¬ 
ment and criticism. Then return to the sensations in the body. 

8. Now, returning to your legs, simply be aware of sensations of pressure or points of contact 
with the floor. What do those points of contact feel like? Is there any pressure or discom¬ 
fort there? Or maybe something else? Take a moment to be aware of how your legs move, 
and how they take you wherever you need to go. 

9. As you inhale, shift your attention again—now to your knees, thighs, and hips, noticing any 
sensations—and then pause. Maybe judging thoughts are coming up, and if so, notic¬ 
ing what is here in the way of those thoughts and being aware of how hard it is to hear 
that judging voice. If you’d like, put a hand on your heart to help you remember that you 
are worthy of kindness and that you can be kind to yourself in this very moment, or any 
moment that you need it. 

10. Moving your attention now to your belly, and being aware of your body breathing. Feeling 
the chest expanding and contracting as you breathe, noticing how the breath nourishes 
you with each in-breath and soothes you with each out-breath. Letting yourself enjoy this 
nourishing and soothing, aware of how hard your stomach works all the time digesting 
your food. 

11. And, now, shifting your attention to the chest, noticing your lungs expanding with each 
breath. Maybe you can feel your heart beating—this heart that has been beating only for 
you! This heart that has been beating from before you were born, when you were still in 
the womb—and hasn’t stopped since. All for you! So taking a moment to be thankful for 
this heart—and these lungs—for all they do to keep you alive. 
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12. Shifting your attention now to your back and noticing the whole back resting on the floor, 
aware of any sensations present in this part of the body. Noticing places where your back 
touches the floor, and what that feels like right at those points of contact. What do you 
notice? What are you feeling? 

13. As you inhale, shifting your attention down both arms into your wrists, hands, and fingers. 
As you move from one part of your body to another, return your awareness again and 
again to whatever sensations are right here in this moment. Tingling? Air moving across 
your skin? Warmth? Coolness? What do you notice on your arms, wrists, hands, and 
fingers right now? 

14. Now, moving your attention to your neck, throat, and head. What sensations do you notice 
on your neck and head? Feelings of pressure maybe? Any signs of discomfort? This neck 
that supports your head all day long, and this throat that allows for you to talk, swallow, 
and breathe. The head and skull that contain your incredible brain, your eyes that see, 
your nose that breathes, your mouth that speaks, your ears that hear. So simply noticing 
this amazing work that goes on in your body all the time, often without your even noticing 
it—all the different parts that work together, in sync, that keep you alive. Pretty cool. 

15. So taking a moment to put your hand on your heart again if that works for you and give 
yourself some love for just being here, for all the work your body does, and just because 
you’re you and you deserve it. 

16. Then gently open your eyes, slowly stretch your body, turn to your right, and sit up. 


Let's see how you feel now. 



Awful. Super great! 

Stressed. Loving life today! 

Terrible. 


Say a little more about how you're feeling now and what doing the Compassionate 
Body Scan was like for you: 
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What Teens Say 


A 


It felt like a power nap. How long, was it, fifteen minutes? It felt like hours! 

V 


In the body scan, we make a point of noticing sensations in each body part—so it's 
a mindfulness practice. But it's also a self-compassion practice, because we approach 
each body part with the care that it deserves, and have some gratitude for all that 
each part does for us! 

A few warnings about the body scan: It's very easy to drift off and fall asleep! Not 
that anything is wrong with falling asleep—it's one of my favorite things. But if 
you have homework to do, or somewhere to go, you might want to choose another 
meditation. Or maybe set an alarm. 
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my thoughts 

What is your response to this chapter? Here are some ideas to think about: 

• How is it that my body responds to things that I think are a threat even if 
they aren't a threat? 

• I didn't realize that my mind wandered to keep me safe—and sometimes 
dwells on negative things because it's trying to help me prepare for things 
that could hurt me. What a thought! 

• My thoughts are not facts?! That's shocking! 

• Which activities and meditations from this chapter do I think I can 
realistically do in my life? 

• How can I make that happen? 

Write or draw below your response or reactions to this chapter. 
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conclusion 


Mindfulness is all about seeing our experience with curiosity. It's about letting 
go of the thoughts and stories that run around in our heads, because often those 
stories are generated by our fears. Totally not our fault, but this is how we're wired. 
We're wired for survival, not happiness. So we have to make an extra effort to let 
go of the fear-based stories and see things clearly so that we can be compassionate 
toward ourselves. And you know what? We're not alone in this. This happens to all 
of us, because we're all human. Coming up in the next chapter are some ways that 
help us see that all of us are in this together, that we all struggle with fears, doubts, 
insecurities, and feeling subpar. We all have moments of feeling like a loser, and we 
all have moments of joy and excitement also. So if you can relate at all to feeling this 
way, turn the page! 
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am not alone—even 
when I think I am! 


You're walking down the hallway at school. Everyone you see seems to be joking, 
laughing, and having fun with each other. They all seem to have lots of friends—they 
probably get good grades, too, and if they don't, they probably don't worry about it 
too much. They have girlfriends, boyfriends, get invited to parties—and then there's 
you. You're thinking. I've got a giant zit right at the end of my nose. I'm having a super- 
rotten bad hair day, and my best friend isn't speaking to me, and I have no idea why. And at 
the lunch table, our friends seemed to be speaking to her, and not to me. Maybe it's my 
imagination, but I don't think so. They seemed to be saying something under their breath to 
each other. It just feels weird... To top it off, I thought my braces were coming off at my 
orthodontist appointment this morning, and I found out I have another three months zvith 
these awful things on. So I will have them on for picture day, which means I can't smile for 
the photo, and then I'll look miserable. But that's okay because I will be miserable! 

Sound familiar? If so, you're not alone! Trust me. I'm writing about this here because 
feeling this way is familiar to most teens. So think of all the teens out there reading 
this book saying to themselves. She's zvriting about me! This is my experience! See? 
There are tons of teens out there who feel the same way you do. Whether it's a zit at 
the end of your nose or not getting into the college of your dreams, these feelings 
of disappointment, hurt, insecurity, and 
sadness are shared by hordes of other 
teens out there who are going through 
just what you are. So this is what we 
mean by common humanity, which is 
what this chapter is about—that all teens 
have similar kinds of feelings and go 
through the same kinds of experiences. 

And adults do, too, actually. We're all in 
this "lifeboat" together. 
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What Teens Say 

I feel like self-compassion really opened up that everyone really does have 
like emotional problems and everything, and it's good to feel even if other 
people don't talk about it or act like they don't have it, you know they do. 
It's comforting, I guess... 

Like whatever you're feeling, you're not alone in it. Somebody else will feel 
the same way, will know where you're coming from, even if you think that 
no one understands, there will be somebody who does. 


So what can we do when we feel this way—when we feel like we're all alone and 
we're the only one who is a total idiot, stupid, ugly, a failure, or the scum of the 
earth? 

First, we can remember: 

• Feeling this way is a normal part of being a teen. All teens feel this way at 
one time or another, and most teens feel this way a lot of the time. In fact, 
adults sometimes feel this way also—it's part of being human. 

• Just because we think it, doesn't make it true. Our thoughts are not facts. They 
are just thoughts. 

And, most importantly, 

• There are some exercises we can do to remind ourselves that these difficult 
feelings and experiences we have are part of being human. 

Flere's one. It's called A Person Just Tike Me. This activity, originally created by 
Chade-Meng Tan—though the version I use is from my colleague Trish Broderick's 
book Learning to BREATHE —allows us to get a glimpse that others are very much 
like us, which, ironically, we're not always aware of. In this short guided meditation, 
you'll first do this by thinking of a random person in your class (a neutral person), 
then a popular person, then someone who annoys you. 
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try this: A Person Just Like Me 

Like other meditations, this is best done with the audio tile, which you can download at http://www. 
newharbinger.com/39843. If you don’t use the audio file, make sure that you take your time and read 
slowly. Allow yourself to really think about what each statement says. Remember, there’s no award if 
you get through this quickly. 


STEP ONE 

Think of someone in one of your classes. She doesn’t have to be a friend—it can be some random 
person. In fact, it’s best if it’s some random person. 

Check the words or phrases that describe how you feel about this person: 


Don’t think much about her 
Kind of annoying 
Like her a lot 

Never really noticed her before 
Okay 


Pretty cool 
Super annoying 
Ugh! 

Very cool 
Something else: 


1. Get into a comfortable, relaxed position. 

2. Try to get a good image of this person in your mind. What does she look like? What’s the 
expression on her face? What is she wearing? 

3. Let’s consider a few things about this person: 

This person is a human being, just like me. 

This person has a body and a mind, just like me. 

This person has feelings, emotions, and thoughts, just like me. 

This person has, at some point, been sad, disappointed, angry, hurt, or confused, just 
like me. 

This person wishes to be free from pain and unhappiness, just like me. 

This person wishes to be safe, healthy, and loved, just like me. 

This person wishes to be happy, just like me. 
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4. Now let’s allow some wishes for this person to arise: 

I wish for this person to have the strength, resources, and support to help her through the 
difficult times in life. 

I wish for this person to be free from pain and suffering. 

I wish for this person to be strong and balanced. 

I wish for this person to be happy, 

because this person is a fellow human being, just like me. 

5. Take a few more deep breaths and notice your experience. Take at least a couple of 
minutes to just sit here and think about how you feel. 

Now what do you notice about how you feel about this person? Circle any words or phrases that 
describe how you feel about them. Be honest—no one is checking! 

Don’t think much about them 
Kind of annoying 
Like them a lot 

Never really noticed them before 
Okay 

If something changed about how you felt about this person, why do you think it changed? 


Pretty cool 
Super annoying 
Ugh! 

Very cool 
Something else: 
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STEP TWO 

Do this same practice, but this time think of the most popular kid in school. The one that you think 
everything seems to just go well for, who seems to have lots of friends, and just seems to roll with 
everything. 

Get a good image of him in your mind...the beautiful hair...the flawless skin...the friends gathered 
around. 

And do the same practice, A Person Just Like Me, with this person in mind. 

1. Get into a comfortable, relaxed position. 

2. Try to get a good image of this person in your mind. What does he look like? What’s the 
expression on his face? What is he wearing? 

3. Let’s consider a few things about this person: 

This person is a human being, just like me. 

This person has a body and a mind, just like me. 

This person has feelings, emotions, and thoughts, just like me. 

This person has, at some point, been sad, disappointed, angry, hurt, or confused, just 
like me. 

This person wishes to be free from pain and unhappiness, just like me. 

This person wishes to be safe, healthy, and loved, just like me. 

This person wishes to be happy, just like me. 

4. Now let’s allow some wishes for this person to arise: 

I wish for this person to have the strength, resources, and support to help him through 
the difficult times in life. 

I wish for this person to be free from pain and suffering. 

I wish for this person to be strong and balanced. 

I wish for this person to be happy, 

because this person is a fellow human being, just like me. 

5. Take a few more deep breaths and notice your experience. Take at least a couple of 
minutes to just sit here and think about how you feel about this person now. 
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What was this experience like? Has anything changed about the way you think or feel about this 
person? 


If something has changed about the way you feel or think about him, why do you think it has changed? 


STEP THREE, IF YOU DARE 

Now, try this for the advanced practice—only for the hard core out there. You definitely don’t have to 
try this one! 

Do this same practice, but this time think of someone who really annoys you. This doesn’t have to be 
someone you really dislike, but it could be—it could also just be someone who bugs the crapola out 
of you. 

Get a good image of her (or him) in your mind. (I know it’s tough—hang in there!) 

And do the same practice, A Person Just Like Me, with that person in mind. Here are the words one 
more time. Remember not to rush through this practice, although it might be tempting! 

1. Get into a comfortable, relaxed position. 

2. Try to get a good image of this person in your mind. What does she look like? What’s the 
expression on her face? What is she wearing? 

3. Let’s consider a few things about this person: 

This person is a human being, just like me. 

This person has a body and a mind, just like me. 

This person has feelings, emotions, and thoughts, just like me. 

This person has, at some point, been sad, disappointed, angry, hurt, or confused, just 
like me. 
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This person wishes to be free from pain and unhappiness, just like me. 

This person wishes to be safe, healthy, and loved, just like me. 

This person wishes to be happy, just like me. 

4. Now let’s allow some wishes for this person to arise: 

I wish for this person to have the strength, resources, and support to help her through the 
difficult times in life. 

I wish for this person to be free from pain and suffering. 

I wish for this person to be strong and balanced. 

I wish for this person to be happy, 

because this person is a fellow human being, just like me. 

How do you feel about this person now? Has anything changed? Remember, be honest! 


If you feel differently toward her, why do you think you do? 


So what have we learned from this guided meditation? When we look beyond our 
own normal perceptions, when we take down the wall that separates us from others, 
we see that others—whether they're the random kid in your class, the popular kid, 
or the kid that you have a hard time with—are really not so different from us. We all 
have similar fears, insecurities, doubts, and desires to be happy and liked by others. 
We all struggle at times. So we're all here trying to surf the waves and trying to find 
ways to keep afloat, and maybe even ride a wave or two. 

So the next time you encounter that annoying person, you might want to quickly do 
the A Person Just Like Me meditation. It really helps! 
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Personal Story from a Teacher 

Dr. Mark Greenberg, a professor and researcher who studies youth, parents, and 
the emotional kind of learning that happens in schools, says, "I use A Person 
Just Like Me all the time at the beginning of meetings with adults. I often find 
that adults seem to forget that others feel the way they do, that others also 
struggle and experience the same kinds of challenges that they do. It helps to 
remind all of us that we're all in the same boat. And then the meetings seem to 
go a little bit better." 


Now maybe you're thinking. But don't my "flaws " make me different and deficient and set 
me apart from everyone.? 

Au contraire —that's French for something like "No, it's quite the opposite." We all 
have "flaws." It's part of being human. It actually is something that connects us 
with others, because it's something we have in common. But "flaws," which you 
notice that I've put in quotes (because I don't necessarily consider them flaws— 
and you may not either by the time you get to the end of this chapter), are not 
necessarily such a bad thing—they don't make us deficient. Au contraire, they make 
us delightfully special and unique. 

So before we go on, think of what you might consider to be your flaws. My guess is 
that you probably don't need too much time to think of them. 

Now draw an X on this line to indicate how bad you think your flaws are: 


Really awful. Not so bad! 

In our culture, there's a lot of emphasis on doing things "perfectly" and being 
perfect, or at least not seeing our flaws as so bad—in other words, being as far on 
the right side of this line as possible. But not all cultures are like that. For example. 
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there's a very interesting kind of Japanese art called kintsugi. When pottery breaks, 
rather than just putting it back together to make it "as good as new" by hiding 
the cracks, kintsugi artists fill the cracks with gold, making the object stronger and 
"better than new." The gold actually makes the cracks stand out and "shine." And 
the message we can get from this is that, like pottery bowls, we can also honor and 
embrace our own "imperfections" and "flaws." And also, as we are all imperfect 
beings, it connects us to one another. 


try this: Make Your Own Kintsugi Bowl 

Materials you will need: 

A disposable paper bowl that is not wax covered. Eco-friendly bowls work best. (You can find 
them at www.amazon.com.) 

A black pen that writes on the bowl. A gel pen works well. 

A gold permanent marker or paint pen (any store that sells art and crafts supplies has them) 

First, draw cracks on your bowl with the black pen, so that it makes sections. Your bowl should look 
something like this: 



Now you can till each section with a different “mindful design.” Remember that when you do this, really 
take your time so that you can focus—think about the feeling of the pen in your hand, the feeling of 
the pen as it touches the bowl, watching as the ink comes out of the pen onto the bowl, noticing the 
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spaces in between the black lines of your design, and so forth. The goal is not to get done with the 
project, but to notice and observe sensations. Here is an example of what it might look like—but, of 
course, don’t worry if yours doesn’t look like this. Yours is supposed to look like yours, not ours: 



Once you’re finished with drawing designs in the sections of your bowl (or if you get tired and don’t 
want to do any more drawing), use the gold marker to draw over the black lines. Voila! Your kintsugi 
bowl is complete, and you can use if for whatever you’d like. Whenever you see it, however, keep in 
mind that our imperfections, our uniqueness, is what makes us special and, at the same time, con¬ 
nects us with all other humans on this planet. And when we make mistakes, which we all will do over 
and over throughout our lives, we can use those mistakes to learn and make us stronger. 


What Teens Say 


\ 


I liked the [kintsugi bowl] because it symbolizes the goodness that can be 
found in mistakes. 


I like the idea that the gold in the cracks makes the bowl stronger. So the 
more cracks you have, the stronger you are! 


Now draw an X on this line indicating how you feel about your flaws: 



Really awful. 


Not so bad! 
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I am not alone—even when I think I am! 


my thoughts 

Take a moment to think about anything you may have learned from this chapter. 
Feel free to draw or write about your reflections here. For example, you might want 
to think about what it's like to see that others also struggle and deal with feeling 
lost, hurt, angry, or alone. 
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conclusion 


Often when we're struggling, we feel very much alone. We feel deficient, defective, 
and inadequate. And because we get the message from our culture that we're 
supposed to be "perfect" and it's not okay to have "flaws," and because we're taught 
from an early age that there's something wrong with us if we feel sad or angry, we 
learn that we should hide these feelings and these "flaws" from others. The truth 
is that struggling and feeling this way happens to all of us, especially when we're 
teens. And these "imperfections" and "flaws" that we all have—they're part of 
being human, part of being a living, breathing human being. They don't make us 
defective or inadequate in a way no one else is—if you think about it, it's actually 
something that connects us to everyone else in the world because it's something 
that we all share. 
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Beyond the Basics 




chapter 7 


help! I’m on an emotional 
roller coaster! 


I zvill never, ever be good enough for them! Never! No matter what I do, I'm stitt a 
loser to my parents. So ivhat if I fought with my bratty sister? I mean, really, she 
started it. Okay, so ivhat if I may have teased her a little? I know I shouldn't have, but 
here I am at the end of the worst day of my life, and then they make me feel like I’m 
the lowest of the low. I mean, I missed that soccer goal and lost the game for my team, 

I spilled the stupid acid in chemistry lab, squirted ketchup all over my shirt at lunch, 
and to top it off they make me feel like I’m the worst kid in the world ... 7 mean, I 
already know I am ... I know I royally messed up today and I'm a total idiot for it all. 

I'm sorry I’m a loser! I hate myself! I know I'll never amount to anything! I know I'm 
the worst of the worst! Okay? Does that make you happy now?! 

Sound familiar? As you know by now, you are not alone, and this is what many 
teens go through with their parents as roles and relationships shift during the teen 
years. You've learned some ways to practice self-compassion—by setting aside time 
to do practices each day. But what happens in the midst of your day when you're 
minding your own business and something happens that suddenly jolts you, and 
that old nasty habit of beating yourself up creeps in? In this chapter, we're going to 
learn a practice that is particularly helpful when that emotional roller coaster really 
takes us for a ride and we've taken a dive into that dark tunnel of self-criticism. 

Remember in chapter 1 we talked about how the teen brain goes through massive 
changes—pruning away the neurons and neural pathways that are not being used 
and creating new neural pathways? Also—remember that this is pretty key when 
it comes to feeling overcome by emotions—your amygdala, that part of the brain 
responsible for feeling fear and anger, becomes developed more quickly during 
teen years than the prefrontal cortex, the part of your brain responsible for thinking 
logically and making careful decisions. So, of course, you feel huge waves of emotion 
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from time to time! Your amygdala is like a superpower compared to your prefrontal 
cortex! 

Dr. Laurence Steinberg, a researcher who has worked with teens for decades, often 
says that it's like having a car with an accelerator and no brake! 

So when you're feeling these huge waves of emotion, when you feel like there's this 
mammoth tidal wave coming at you and it's about to pull you under, remember it's 
not your fault. It's just your teen brain doing the best job it can and responding to 
the situation at hand. 

And one day, the prefrontal cortex part of your brain is going to catch up with the 
amygdala, and things will level out a bit more. And your tidal wave will go from this: 



To this: 
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There still will be waves, but they will be much smaller and more manageable. 

Have you ever felt like you were being swamped by a tidal wave of emotion? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes No 

How did you respond? (Circle any of these.) 

Ate too little Got violent 

Ate too much Isolated myself 

Binged out on TV series Refused to go to school 

Cut myself Said things that weren't nice to people 

Did drugs Screamed a lot 

Drank too much Sobbed 

Got really, really depressed Stormed out of the room 

As you've probably realized, these responses are not all that helpful in the long run, 
although they might have helped you feel better for a little while. 

So what else can you do? While the tidal waves are looming, what can you do to stay 
afloat and not go under? 

The meditation practice I'm going to teach you in this chapter—the Soften, Soothe, 
Allow practice—will help in these situations. Before you do it, though, let's try 
this art activity. You don't absolutely have to do this art activity before you do the 
meditation practice, but it helps because it gives you an actual "feel" for what you 
can do when you feel strong emotions in your body. You'll soon see what I mean. 

Warning: This art activity can get pretty messy, so please make sure you clean up 
after yourself! 
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try this: Playing with Oobleck 

You might be familiar with Oobleck from your preschool days! 

You’ll need: 

1 cup water 

About 2 cups cornstarch (must say “cornstarch,” not cornmeal, cornmeal mix, corn flour, corn 
dogs, or any other kind of corn) 

Mixing bowl 

Wooden spoon for mixing 

Plastic container with a lid 

1. Mix 1 cup water with roughly 2 cups cornstarch in a mixing bowl. To reduce cleanup later, 
it’s best to do this over the kitchen sink or outside. 

2. Keep mixing with a wooden spoon for about five or ten minutes until you get it to a con¬ 
sistency where you can take a piece of it and make a semifirm ball, but when you open 
your hand it “melts” into a flat pancake. 

3. When you get close to the right consistency, you’ll likely need a bit more water. Add a 
few drops at a time, mix, and then if you need a little more water, add a few more drops 
and mix. If it feels too loose (you can’t get it to form a semifirm ball), add just a teeny bit of 
cornstarch at a time^maybe around a teaspoon. 

4. Now play with the Oobleck. Take a fistful and hold it tightly. Notice what happens. How 
would you describe this? (You might want to wait and write about this later when your 
hands are clean!) 


5. Open your fist and hold your hand out, palm facing upward. Describe what happens to 
the Oobleck in your hand: 
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6. Do this a couple of more times—tightening your fist around the Oobleck (it should form 
a ball that feels pretty solid) and then opening your fist with your palm facing upward (the 
Oobleck should “relax” and kind of melt and flatten in your hand). 

7. When you’re done, store your Oobleck in a closed plastic container so that it doesn’t dry 
out too much, in case you want to play with it later. 


Now that you've played with the Oobleck and you know what it feels like, let's try 
that exercise I was talking about that will help you work with difficult emotions. 

The Soften, Soothe, Allow practice can be done slowly like a meditation, and then 
once you know the different parts and how to do it, you can do it "in the moment" 
when you're feeling the tidal wave of emotion coming on. But for now, it's important 
to really take your time and do it slowly, giving yourself lots of time to notice the 
different feelings that arise. 


try this: Soften, Soothe, Allow 

If you would like to listen to instead of read the exercise, please download the audio at http://www. 
newharbinger.com/39843. 

Find a comfortable position, close your eyes, and slowly take three relaxing breaths. Place your hand 
on your heart or give yourself another soothing touch gesture (which you learned in chapter 3) to help 
you remember to bring kindness to yourself. 

Now think about a mild to moderately difficult situation that you are experiencing in your life right now. 
This might be a problem you are having with a friend or a parent, or maybe a problem at school. Are 
you feeling bullied? Unappreciated? Left out? It’s best at this point not to choose either the most dif¬ 
ficult problem you have or the tiniest problem. You want to choose a big enough problem so that you 
can feel a little stress in your body when you think of it, but not something too huge, because you’re 
just getting started with this practice. 

Clearly visualize this situation. Who was there? What was said? What happened? Try to get a good 
image of this situation in your mind. 
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Write about the situation here if you’d like: 


How full is your “emotional cup” when you think of this situation? Shade in how much emotion you are 
r |: : ..of this situation. How high up in the cup does your emW’- - 


wiiw 






gj 
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Now that you’re thinking about this situation and the emotions it brings up for you, see if you can label 
the feelings you have about it: 

1. Name each of the different emotions or feelings that fill your emotional cup. Sometimes it 
takes some time to open up to and feel these emotions. So remember not to rush. Circle 
any of the feelings that you are experiencing when you think of this problem: 

Anger 

Confusion 

Fear 

Frustration 

Grief 

Hurt 

Loneliness 

Sadness 

Something else? (Write it here):_ 

2. Now, see if you can name the difficult emotion that’s strongest. Is there one feeling that 
rises to the surface? Write that emotion below. (And if there’s a tie between two feelings, 
just choose one.) 


3. Repeat the name of the emotion to yourself in a gentle, understanding voice, as if you 
are sympathizing with what a friend of yours is feeling: That's hurt. That’s sadness. That’s 
embarrassment. 

4. Use the same warmhearted tone of voice that you would use with a friend. If you said 
to your friend, "Wow, you’re really feeling bad,” what tone of voice would you use? How 
would you say it? Use this same kind voice with yourself right now. 

The next steps of the practice involve what I call “feeling it in the body.” 

5. Now expand your awareness to your body as a whole. 

6. Recall the difficult situation again and scan your body for where you feel it the most. In 
your mind’s eye, sweep your body from head to toe, stopping where you sense a little 
tension or discomfort. Take your time doing this. You’re simply investigating all parts of 
your body, noticing if there’s a place where there’s tightness. Sometimes this feeling is 
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really noticeable, but sometimes it’s subtle. Where in your body do you feel this emotion? 
If you can feel it in a few places, you can write them here: 


7. Now choose just one place in your body where the feeling seems to be the strongest. 
Perhaps you notice a tense muscle or an achy feeling—like a heartache, or a burning 
or gripping in your stomach, chest, or even throat. Sometimes you feel it in your head. 
Notice how that feels right now. Take time to allow yourself to feel the discomfort. Imagine 
yourself turning toward the discomfort rather than pushing it away, which is what we often 
do. Count slowly to ten while you allow yourself to notice this feeling. If you want, you can 
stay with the feeling longer. Just notice how it feels in your body. Describe what this feeling 
is like: 


And here’s the final step: “soften, soothe, allow.” 

8. Now, soften around the area where you feel the sensation in your body. Imagine you’re 
taking a warm washcloth and putting it on that area where there is discomfort, letting the 
muscles soften in this area. Remember the way the Oobleck softened in your hand when 
you opened your fist? In the same way, you’re “loosening your grip” on this discomfort in 
your body—you’re relaxing around it a little. You can say quietly to yourself, soft. . . soft, 
and imagine it softening just the way the Oobleck let go. Remember that you are not trying 
to make the sensation go away—you are just holding it softly, like you might hold a baby 
chick—very delicately and with a lot of tenderness. 

9. If you just want to notice that the emotion is there and you don’t want to soften at all, that’s 
fine. Just naming the emotion can be helpful. You can take your time working with the 
sensations in the body. 

10. And if at any point the uncomfortable feeling gets to be too much, you can always go back 
to just noticing your breath as you breathe in and out, simply staying with that. 

11. Now, saying some soothing words to yourself just because you’ve been struggling in this 
way with this strong emotion. It’s hard, isn’t it, to feel these really difficult feelings? Put your 
hand over your heart and feel your body breathe. You might want to actually whisper kind 
words to yourself, such as, This is really hard or / know I’m not the only person who has 
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ever felt this way. What kind words work for you? What words would help you feel a whole 
lot better right now? If you’d like, you can write these words or phrases below: 


12. Just allowing the strong feelings and sensations to be here. Making room for them. Maybe 
even letting go of the wish for this uncomfortable feeling to go away. Remembering what 
it was like when you opened your hand when the Oobleck was in it. The Oobleck sort of 
relaxed and melted a little bit, didn’t it? This is what we’re doing—just opening and allow¬ 
ing whatever feelings are here to just be here, without any expectation or wish for them to 
go away. And maybe watching them loosen up a bit. 

13. These three words—“soften.. .soothe.. .allow,” “soften., .soothe.. .allow”—can be repeated, 
kind of like a favorite slogan or mantra, reminding you to offer yourself a little kindness and 
warmth in these moments of difficulty. 

14. If you ever feel too much discomfort with an emotion, you can always simply stay with your 
breath until you feel better. 


Now we're going to see how this practice was for you. 

What happened when you "labeled" your feelings—when you actually whispered 
silently to yourself. That's anger or there's hurt ? (Circle one.) 

I felt a little less of the emotion (less angry, less hurt). 

I felt a lot less of the emotion—it almost seemed to go away. 

Nothing changed. 

Something else:_ 

All of these responses are totally normal. Our feelings are simply that—our feelings. 
We're not supposed to feel one way or another. 

When we label our emotions, we engage our prefrontal cortex, the part of the brain 
that's responsible for logical thinking. When this happens, it often quiets down our 
amygdala, the part of the brain that becomes activated when we're feeling strong 
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emotions. So you may have noticed a little shift when you labeled your emotions— 
maybe the emotions became a little lighter or a little less powerful. "Name it and 
you tame it" is one way to think about what happens when you label emotions. 

Were you able to find where in the body the emotion was? (Circle any places that 
you felt your emotion might be.) 

Back of neck 

Chest/heart area 

Face 

Forehead 

Head 

Shoulders 

Stomach 

Throat 

Someplace else:_ 

What happened when you tried to soften and soothe the area where there was 
discomfort? Did you notice any slight shifts or changes in how you felt? What was 
this like? 


How about when you "allowed" the feeling or sensation to be there without trying 
to make it go away? What did you notice? 
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What Teens Say 

The naming, your emotions [practice] is very helpful for me because I 
generally get very overdone with emotions. 


A 


I’m very empathetic, so reading books, walking on the street, listening to 
depressing songs, I get so depressed, so just having that... 

V___ J 


The next time you feel overwhelmed with emotion, try the Soften, Soothe, Allow 
process the way these teens did. Do it right in the moment when you are upset, like 
a kind of quick fix-it tool: name the emotions, find them in your body, and then 
soften around them, soothe yourself, and allow the emotions to be there. Remember, 
we're not trying to make the difficult feelings go away—we're just allowing them to 
be here and making room for them, and then seeing what happens. 

After you've tried the exercise, come back here and write about the experience in the 
space below. Were you able to make space for the uncomfortable feelings and allow 
them to be there? 


Remember, anytime you do this practice, you're just seeing what happens, and 
whatever happens is okay. 
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my thoughts 

Do you have any responses or reactions to this chapter? 

Use the space below to write or draw about any thoughts you have: 
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conclusion 

Feeling overwhelmed by feelings, particularly feelings like anger, hurt, or loneliness, 
is part of being a teen. It's something that most, if not all, teens experience from time 
to time, and a lot of teens beat themselves up for it. But that doesn't mean that you 
have to drown in the tidal wave of emotions. There are specific practices that you 
can learn (and keep with you in your back pocket) that will allow you to bob to the 
surface—and learn to surf. 



Like overwhelming emotions, another thing that can be really stressful and 
frustrating is when we feel like no one is listening to us, that no one really hears 
us. In the next chapter. I'll show you things that you can actually do to get others to 
really, really hear you. 
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communicating with 
mindfulness and compassion 


The most frustrating thing for so many of us is feeling like we're not being heard. 
Or that we're not being understood. Or that we're being ignored. Or not seen for 
who we are. It may feel to you like your parents treat you like they did when you 
were ten, and that's not who you are now! 


You've changed! And teachers have their 
own agenda, and can rattle on without 
really listening to your thoughts or 
opinions about things. 

So what can we do to make sure that 
people hear us—and I mean really hear us? 

First of all, although we don't have 
ultimate control over whether or not we're 
really heard—we never have control over 
someone else as much as we'd like to— 
when we speak and listen openly from 
our hearts, which is what we do when we 
speak with compassion, it's more likely 
that people will hear us. 
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Let me give you an example. Read below: 

Friend #1: You should never have told Mario that I liked him! That was a secret! 
And it was my business! You're such a big mouth! I told you not to say anything! 
Whatever possessed you do that? 

How would you feel hearing this from a friend? 


What would your response to this be? 


How does your response make you feel? 


Friend #2: I know that you didn't mean any harm, but I would have preferred if 
you asked me first if it was okay to tell Mario that I liked him. I'm feeling a little 
embarrassed now. 

Notice how you're feeling this time. How would you describe this feeling? 
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What would your response to this friend be? 


How does your response make you feel this time? 


When someone comes at us in attack mode, as a means of protecting ourselves, we're 
going to shut down and not listen. We're going to put up our guard. But if someone 
comes to us in a much more gentle and compassionate manner, we're going to be 
a lot more likely to pay attention and hear him. The same thing happens when we 
approach someone else. If we are really, really listening and open to what she has to 
say—in other words, we're compassionate—it's much more likely that she will really 
hear us and see us, and that she'll be compassionate also. 

So how do we make sure that we approach others in a gentle and compassionate 
manner and not be in a reactive attack mode with our fists up and ready to fight? 

The next two practices will help. I'm going to offer a series of steps (inspired by the 
process outlined in Insight Dialogue by Gregory Kramer) that are helpful in getting 
you to a place where you can communicate clearly, truthfully, openly, honestly, and 
mindfully. 


try this: Listening to My Heart 

If you prefer to listen to this exercise rather that read it, please download the audio at http://www 
.newharbinger.com/39843. 

1. Find a comfortable place to sit or lie down, a place where you feel safe and relaxed. 

2. Think of something that is pretty important to you that you would like to communicate to 
someone else, perhaps a parent, teacher, or friend. Maybe you haven’t yet talked to this 
person about this because you have been too scared or shy, or you’ve been too angry or 
hurt to talk about it. Take some time to think about this. 
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3. If you’d like, you can write what you’d like to say here: 


4. Now, stop for a moment. Notice your body as you are sitting or lying here. Get an image of 
your body as you are sitting or lying down in this room. Notice where your body touches 
the chair or couch, and bring your attention to what you feel at that point of contact—are 
you tight there or stiff? Do you feel pressure or even discomfort? Do some areas feel 
different than others? See if you can view your body as a whole as you are here, in this 
moment. Get a mental picture of your whole body. As always, take some time, at least a 
couple of minutes, to do this. 

5. Next, relax, and rest in the moment. Take a few minutes to scan your body from head to 
toe and see if there are any places where you feel tension or tightness, or even pain. If 
you do, see if you can relax and soften those areas. Are your shoulders stiff? Allow them 
to relax. Is your forehead furrowed? Let those face muscles go. How about your jaw? Is 
your jaw relaxed? Is your tongue relaxed in your mouth? Taking your time, resting here. 

6. Now, when you find some tense place in your body, can you turn toward it with accep¬ 
tance? This is sort of like imagining there’s a door to your uncomfortable area—say, in 
your stomach—and you are opening that door and allowing your stomach to just be there. 
Can you do that with other parts of your body that might be a bit tense? Just allowing all 
parts of the body to be there, not pushing them away. Bringing a bit of comfort to those 
uncomfortable areas as much as you are able to. 

7. Now turn your attention to the external world. Notice any sounds around you—sounds 
that might be near or far away—soft sounds, louder sounds. What do you hear? Spend¬ 
ing some time, just listening—no rush. There’s no place to go, and nothing to do other 
than to listen. 

8. Finally, listen to your heart. There is something that you’d like to tell someone; your heart 
will know what that something is. Write the words of your heart in the space below. Take 
all the time that you need. 
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9. Now imagine that the other person is really listening to each and every word and really 
hears you. What would he say in response? Put yourself in his shoes. For example, it he 
is a parent, think of what it might be like to be your parent, to want to make sure you’re 
safe, but also to want you to be happy. If it’s a friend, think of what it might be like for him, 
to also be trying to make it through these years, feeling insecure and unsure a lot of the 
time, and sometimes stumbling, sometimes making mistakes. 

Listen with your whole attention to his response, to what he has to say. Remember that 
he, too, is speaking from his heart, in the most honest and open way that he can. What 
does he say? 
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10. Now if you’d like, you can respond to what he’s said. Remember that you are listening 
deeply and really hear him. Is there anything that you’d like to say back to him? If so, you 
can respond here. 


11. Now letting go of the conversation, coming back to feeling your body as you are—here in 
this space, in this room, in this moment. Notice the contact of your body with the chair or 
couch. Notice what that feeling is like, and whether it is the same all over, at all the points 
of contact. Keep noticing those points and see if they change at all. Continue in this way 
for several minutes. 


What stood out to you most in this exercise? 
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Were you surprised by anything that came from your heart? If so, what was it? 


Were you surprised by anything that came from the other person's heart? 


You can see that listening is a huge part of mindful communication. And not just 
listening the way we normally listen—which is really one part of us only listening 
a little, while the other part is thinking about what we're going to say next. Really 
listening is being present with our full attention—listening deeply, hearing every 
word and even the inflection and intention behind every word. 


What Teens Say 

If we really paid attention to what others were saying, we would be closer. 
If you aren't really listening to someone, you can't understand what they're 
saying. If neither of you is paying attention to the other, it's almost like two 
separate conversations going on. 


A good way to practice listening deeply that is also super enjoyable is by listening 
to words, or lyrics, in music. Remember the Music Meditation exercise that we did 
in chapter 5? This is a somewhat different way of listening to music. Check it out at 
http://www.newharbinger.com/39843. 
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try this: Speaking So Others Will Listen 

The secret to speaking so that others will really hear you is to speak from a nonreactive place, no 
matter what you’re feeling. Whether you’re angry or upset at something someone just said, or terrified 
to speak up, or just want to express your opinion about something that’s important to you, the solution 
is the same. 

So how do you do this? 

Here’s the key: Make sure that you’re centered and calm before speaking. And you do this through 
practicing mindfulness and self-compassion in the moment. 

Say someone just said something that angered or upset you. For example, your parents won’t let you 
go to a party that you’ve been looking forward to because you didn’t mow the lawn. 

Exercise self-compassion by doing the practice A Moment for Me: engage in a soothing touch gesture 
like putting your hand on your heart. Now say to yourself: 

This is a moment of struggle. This is hard! I really wanted to go to that party! I'm really disap¬ 
pointed! And I'm super angry! 

Struggles are part of life. We all struggle—I am not alone. Lots of people feel angry and 
disappointed. 

May I be kind to myself in this moment (and then say some kind words to yourself like you would 
say to a friend who is in this situation). Maybe / know how hard this is for you. So disappoint¬ 
ing. So upsetting. I'm here for you. 

Do this until you feel calm and ready to communicate in a clear way—without arguing and pleading, 
because that won’t help them listen. 

What if you’re terrified of speaking up? Let’s say someone has been doing the “mean girl” thing with 
you at the lunch table, ignoring you and whispering behind your back, and you want to tell her to stop, 
but you’re shaking in your shoes. 

You can get centered and calm by doing the Soles of the Feet exercise or a three-breath practice. 

For three-breath practice, take three mindful breaths. Slowly breathe in and out, noticing the feel of 
your breath. If your mind wanders, bring your attention back to your breath. 
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Continue feeling your breath in this way until you feel calm, centered, and ready to speak. 

Once you start speaking, if you start to feel upset or you notice that your voice is rising, come back to 
the feeling of a physical sensation—your feet on the floor, your butt in the chair, your hands clasped, 
or your breath. Always come back to physical sensations. 

After the conversation is over, if it’s been a bit difficult—and especially if you find yourself being self- 
critical about how it went—you can always do one of your favorite self-compassion meditations. Even 
a simple hand on your heart can remind you that this is hard, and you deserve kindness. 

Same thing when you have something that’s really important to you and you want to express your 
opinion. Maybe you’re getting into a heated debate in history class, and you really want others to hear 
you. Choose a practice that will help you be less emotional so people will be more likely to pay atten¬ 
tion to what you have to say. After a while, you’ll get the hang of which practices work for you in which 
situations. 


What Teens Say 




I'm able to communicate with people I'm scared of more. 


J 


try this: Keeping Track of Challenging Conversations 

On the next page is a chart that will help you keep track of when conversations go smoothly and when 
they don’t. You can keep track of what happens differently each time. And remember when things 
don’t go well that you are human, that you are allowed to make mistakes. Be kind and gentle with 
yourself, and do a self-compassion practice! 
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communicating with mindfulness and compassion 


One important point to remember is that we don't have ultimate control over what 
other people say in conversations. All we can do is do our best and "set the stage" 
so that the other person is more likely to listen to us. After that, we have to let go of 
what happens—and be kind to ourselves if the conversation doesn't go the way we'd 
like, which it won't always. Remember, we're human, and this is part of the way life 
as a human is. Sometimes it goes our way, and sometimes it doesn't. And we can be 
kind to ourselves throughout. 


my thoughts 

What are your reflections about this chapter? Here are some questions just to get you 
thinking: 

Was it different for you to listen deeply? What was it like when you spoke from your 
heart? Is this different from the way your conversations with others normally are? 

If so, do you think it would work for you to communicate with others in this way? 
Why or why not? 
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conclusion 


In life in general, we spend much time in conversation, but unfortunately, we 
don't necessarily speak the truth from our hearts or listen deeply So often our 
communication with others comes from our own anger or fear that we are not being 
understood, not heard, and not acknowledged or respected for who we are. When 
we slow down, take time to really speak from our own hearts and listen deeply to 
others, we can communicate in a much more honest way—and usually this ends up 
being a lot more effective in getting others to hear us. 

So often others' responses to us affect us in a way that hurts our self-esteem. In the 
next chapter, you'll read about how self-compassion is different from self-esteem— 
how it is there for you when self-esteem crumbles. So read on! 
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chapter 9 

what about self-esteem? 


You've probably heard lots about self-esteem. But self-esteem is very different from 
self-compassion. Both involve an attitude we take toward ourselves, but that's pretty 
much where the similarity ends. We've learned what self-compassion is—it's treating 
ourselves with kindness when we're feeling bad. Self-esteem is how we understand 
our own worth and value in the world—it's like self-confidence. And we've all heard 
about how it's important to have self-esteem—how if you have it, you'll feel better 
about yourself, you're more likely to do well at school, and more likely to have lots 
of friends. If you're like how I was as a teen (about a zillion years ago), you probably 
have some times when you feel pretty okay about yourself, and other times when 
you feel like a total turkey and you can't imagine why anyone would want to be 
friends with you. Teens often spend a lot of time wondering how you go about 
getting this feeling of being valued and confident—and why others seem to have it 
and you don't. You may also wonder what good self-esteem would do you anyway 
when you're feeling rotten about yourself. 

So, to understand this, it's helpful to know a little bit about the history of self-esteem. 
In the last generation or so, we thought having self-esteem would be the answer to 
all our problems. We thought that if we could raise kids' self-esteem by praising the 
things they did well, they would feel better about themselves, and that would help 
them to do really well at school, and grow up to be well-adjusted, confident, and 
successful adults. 

Guess what? Some of that has turned out to be true, but a lot of it hasn't. When 
feeling good about yourself is hinged on doing well, you're treading in dangerous 
territory. For example, when you make a winning goal at soccer, you feel great 
about yourself. But what happens when you don't make that goal—when you miss? 
Missing a goal is just human, even for a superstar athlete. But your self-esteem, or 
self-confidence, does a deep dive, and you feel unworthy and like a crumb, right? 

So although self-esteem is generally a good thing, there are some problems with 
how it works. 
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Let's see what happens when we base how we feel about ourselves on self-esteem. 
This next exercise will show us what can happen. 


try this: Seeing Self-Esteem for What It Is 

This exercise has two parts. The first explores what happens when we base self-esteem on how we 
perform, and the second talks about how we actually get self-esteem. 

First, think of a time when you didn’t do well at something that you considered yourself pretty good at. 
(This happens to all of us, by the way, so don’t sweat about it.) What was the situation? 


How did you feel afterward? 


So if we base how we think and feel about ourselves by how we perform, then our sense of ourselves 
is conditional ^it can rise or fall depending on external circumstances, sometimes circumstances that 
are totally out of our control. This sense of self is pretty unstable, right? That’s a problem, because 
we’d like to feel good about ourselves all the time. 

And here’s the second part. It has to do with how we actually get self-esteem. 

For a moment, think about something that you know you do pretty well. It can be something like doing 
well in math, or shooting hoops, or playing an instrument, or it could be something like being a good 
brother or friend, or maybe it’s being organized or on time to meet people. Write the thing that you 
know you do pretty well here—and no one else is reading this, so you can be honest! 


Now, think about how you know that you’re good at this thing. 
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(You might need some time to think about this—take your time. Remember, it’s okay to be slow about 
this, because this stuff takes some thought.) 


My guess is that in some way, you compared yourself with others, right? For example, you know 
you’re good in math because you do better than others, and you know you’re pretty well-organized 
because somewhere in the back of your brain you’re thinking of others who aren’t as organized as 
you. Or you know you’re good at basketball because you get more baskets than most people, right? 
So although it feels good when we know we do well at certain things, when we compare ourselves 
with others in this way, it actually separates us from them in our minds, and may make us feel a bit 
“above” them, right? 

It’s the opposite of common humanity (see chapter 6). It causes us to feel isolated and more alone. 
Even when we feel proud of our achievement, in a subtle way, we feel more distant from others. And 
it’s really important for us to feel connected with others—it’s maybe what we need more than anything, 
as we learned in the last chapter about how important it is to be heard. So this is another problem 
with self-esteem. 

Guess what? I’ve got some good news for you. Self-compassion offers an alternative in how we can 
relate to ourselves—a way that is more stable and dependable, a way that we can relate to ourselves 
that is not based on our achievements or whether we are successful in the moment. Self-compassion 
means being a good friend to yourself—and not just when things are going well but especially when 
you’re having a hard time. 


What Teens Say 


A 


Self-esteem says, "It's okay, you did this good," which they then connect to 
"I'm a good person.” Self-compassion says, "It's okay you did this poorly. You 
messed up, but it’s okay." 

__ J 


Remember in chapter 3 where you related the kind words that you said to your 
good friend when he had a rough day? And the not-so-kind words that you said to 
yourself? And remember that we talked about the difference? 
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Well, it doesn't have to be this way. We can be kind to ourselves, too, just as we are 
to our friends. We all have kindness within us—it comes with the territory of being 
human. We can be compassionate with ourselves; we're just out of practice. So it 
takes some getting used to. 

We give ourselves compassion (kindness) not necessarily to make ourselves feel 
better—although, of course, that would be nice (and by the way, it usually happens 
along the way). We give ourselves compassion simply because we are feeling bad. 

So self-compassion is about being with ourselves when we're feeling bad, the way 
a comforting parent, grandparent, or friend is with us. It's like putting on a warm 
blanket when we're feeling chilled, or sitting with a toasty mug of hot chocolate in 
front of a fire after we've been outside in the cold. It's about taking care of ourselves 
by figuring out what we need, and then giving ourselves exactly what we need. 

And we all have the capacity to do that. We all have the ability to be kind to 
ourselves within us—we're just not used to doing it. There are tools to help you, so 
read on. 

This practice is a favorite of teens because you get to use your imagination: you can 
just lie back, get comfortable, and imagine that you're going on a magical voyage to a 
special place. 

But before we get started, it might be helpful to describe how you feel before you 
start this practice. 

You can use your own words or any of these: terrible, pretty good, not bad, so- 
so, feeling great today, happy as can be, depressed, sad, angry, frustrated, terrific, 
jumping for joy, the worst ever, super, awful, so sad!! Remember that you don't have 
to feel any particular way—whatever you're feeling is simply what you're feeling. 


On a scale from 1 to 10, with 1 being feeling really awful and 10 feeling 
really great, what number would you use to rate your mood right now? 

Okay, ready? 
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try this: Compassionate Friend 

If you prefer to listen to rather than read this practice, please download the audio at http://www 
.newharbinger.com/39843. 

1. Allowing your eyes to close, begin by taking a few deep inhalations and allow your shoul¬ 
ders to relax away from your ears. 

2. Now, turning your attention toward your breath, just feel your body breathing—in and out. 

3. Take a few moments to allow yourself to imagine a place where you feel safe, comfortable, 
and relaxed. This can be a real or imagined place—but a place that allows you to breathe 
comfortably and let go of any worry. Perhaps this place is in nature—at a beach, in the 
woods near a brook—or maybe it’s a corner of your bedroom or the comfort of a good 
friend’s house. Imagine this place in as much detail as you can—the sounds, the smells, 
and, most of all, what you feel like in this place. 

4. Now imagine that you’ll soon receive a visitor—a warm and kind friend. This is someone 
who loves you completely and accepts you exactly for who you are. This can be real 
person like a friend of yours, a beloved grandparent, or a favorite teacher, or it can be a 
character from a book you’ve read, a pet, or even a hero or heroine from a comic book 
or movie. 

5. Imagine this being in as much detail as possible, especially how it feels to be in her 
presence. 

6. You have a choice: you can either go out from your safe place to meet your friend or you 
can invite your friend in. So imagine that you are doing that now. 

7. Allow yourself to sit with the person at just the right distance—feeling completely comfort¬ 
able and safe, completely accepted and loved—remembering that your Compassionate 
Friend cares deeply about you and just wants you to be happy. 

8. Take a moment to enjoy how you feel in the presence of your Compassionate Friend. 

9. This being is here with you now and can understand exactly what it’s like to be you, exactly 
where you are in your life right now, and understands precisely what you struggle with. 

10. Most of all, this person or being accepts and understands you completely for who you 
are, perhaps in a way that no one else does. 

11. Now this person or being has something important to say to you, something that is just 
what you need to hear right now. 
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12. See if you can listen closely for the words she wants to share, or, perhaps, you just hear 
it in your own mind—words that are comforting and supportive. 

13. And if no words come, that’s okay, too. Just enjoy being in the presence of your Compas¬ 
sionate Friend. 

14. And now, maybe you have something to say to this friend. This friend is a very good lis¬ 
tener, and completely understands you. Is there anything you’d like to say? 

15. Enjoy your friend’s good company for a few last moments, and then bid your friend fare¬ 
well, knowing that you can invite her back whenever you need to. 

16. You are now alone in your safe place again. Let yourself savor what just happened, 
perhaps reflecting on the words you heard. 

17. And before this meditation ends, please remember that this Compassionate Friend is a 
part of you. The presence you felt and the words you heard are a deep part of yourself. 
The comfort and safety that you felt is there within you at all times. Know that you can 
return to this safe place and to this Compassionate Friend whenever you need to. 

18. Bringing your attention back to your breath, gently open your eyes. 


Now, write about how you feel now. Again, you can use your own words or any 
of these: terrible, pretty good, not bad, so-so, feeling great today, happy as can be, 
depressed, sad, angry, frustrated, terrific, jumping for joy, the worst ever, super, 
awful, so sad! 


On a scale from 1 to 10, with 1 being feeling really awful and 10 feeling 

really great, what number would you use to rate your mood right now? _ 

Is there anything else you want to say about how doing this practice was for you? 
Remember that your experience is just that —your experience, and whatever you feel 
or think about it is totally okay 
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What Teens Say 


\ 


It was a safe place. I just made up a cool place. It had all the things I like in 
one place. I like mountains and I like log cabins, so I kind of pictured that. It 
was like a foggy morning and it felt just really safe and calm. So when I just 
feel kind of stressed, I just go there. 


And here's another kind of exercise. This exercise is reflective, and helps you access 
that Compassionate Friend that we all have inside us, who lives there all the time, 
but sometimes we don't pay attention to. It also helps us tame the other voice that 
is sometimes shouting in our ear—the critical, self-judgmental voice. It offers a way 
of cultivating self-compassion, of being kind to ourselves, so that we can feel good 
about ourselves no matter what—we don't have to depend on self-esteem and how 
we perform in life to feel good about ourselves. 


try this: Cultivating a Compassionate Voice 

If you prefer to listen to rather than read this exercise, please download the audio at http://www. 
newharbinger.com/39843. 

First, consider this: 

We all have many parts of ourselves, each with its own voice. This exercise is about acknowledging 
the critical part of ourselves (which we will call the “Inner Critic”) and then finding and acknowledg¬ 
ing the compassionate and loving part (which we will call the “Compassionate Voice”). This will help 
us quiet our critic and cultivate compassion. 

Take a moment to think about that inner critical voice (aka the Inner Critic) that you have chattering in 
your head all the time, saying things like / did that wrong! or I’m an idiot! Why did I do that? or / know 
better than that! Why did I do such a dumb thing? Do you think that the Inner Critic has a purpose? If 
so, what would it be? Write your answer here: 
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Other folks have said that the purpose of the Inner Critic is to motivate them, get them to behave 
better, avoid further criticism, lower expectations so they don’t disappoint themselves, and make 
others feel better so they like them more. If you think that any of these reasons are true for you, you 
can write them here. Or maybe your Inner Critic has other purposes. You can write those here, too: 


Do you think your Inner Critic might be sticking around to protect you in some way? (Circle one.) 
Yes No 

If so, can you say how the Inner Critic is trying to protect you? 


Now think about a behavior that you would like to change —something you continue to beat yourself 
up about. It’s important that you don’t identify a characteristic you can’t change—like having a big 
nose. (When I was a teen, I thought my nose was really big. I definitely would have chosen to change 
it if I could.) 

Rather, choose a behavior that you think is unhelpful, for example: 

“I eat too much.” 

“I don’t exercise enough.” 

“I procrastinate with my schoolwork.” 

“I can be irritable and impatient with my parents or siblings.” 

Now write down the words that you typically say to yourself when you find yourself criticizing this 
behavior. What does your Inner Critic say, and what tone of voice does it use? 


Take a moment to consider how much suffering the Inner Critic has caused you so far. Write about 
this here: 
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Try giving yourself compassion for how hard it is to continually hear these harsh words. Write yourself 
some kind words here, maybe something like “I’m so sorry you have had to hear these words for so 
long,” “You are such a kind, good person, and I know you are trying so hard to do your best—that’s 
what counts,” or “You have such a good heart.” Remember, like all of us, you are deserving of these 
kind words. 


Now think about this: Do you think your Inner Critic has been trying to protect you in some way, even 
if it’s hurting you in the process? Do you think its original intention might have been good? 


If so, please write down how your Inner Critic might be trying to keep you safe, protecting you from 
some perceived risk or danger. 


If you can’t find any way that the Inner Critic is trying to help you—and sometimes it doesn’t—please 
continue to give yourself compassion for the suffering you’ve experienced because of all this self- 
criticism in the past. 

You can do that now. Take your time. 

You can write more words here. Let it flow—feel free to say lots and lots and lots of kind words to 
yourself. 
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If you have identified some way that your Inner Critic might be trying to keep you safe, see if you can 
acknowledge that effort by your Inner Critic and write down a few words of thanks. Let the Inner Critic 
know that even though it may not be helping you in the long run, its intention was good, and it was 
trying its best. You can write those words here: 


Now that we’ve heard from one part of you, the Inner Critic, we’re ready to hear from another part of 
you. This is: 

a kinder, gentler voice 

a part of you that is wise 

a part of you that maybe recognizes that this behavior is causing you some harm 
a part of you that also wants you to change, but for very different reasons 

Let’s see if we can get in touch with this voice. 

If it’s comfortable for you, put your hands over your heart, feeling the light pressure of your hands and 
the warmth of them against your heart. 

Now think about the issue you are struggling with. 

Silently say some words or phrases to yourself. Use words or phrases that you can really relate to, that 
work for you. Here are some suggestions: 

I really care about you, I know how hard it is sometimes being a teen, dealing with all that you're 
facing right now. 

You're experiencing changes in your brain, changes in your body, changes in the way you relate 
to friends and family, and pressures at school. 

It’s really, really hard being a teen. 

And I don't want you to suffer anymore! 
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If you have trouble doing this, or trouble thinking of phrases that work for you, think of what a good 
friend would say to you or what your pet might say to you if your pet could talk. What would your pet 
say if it knew that you were struggling with something? (Actually, pets often know when we’re strug¬ 
gling with something, don’t they?) What words would they say? 

Maybe something like this: 

I care about you and I'm here to protect you and take care of you. 

I love you and I want you to be happy. 

You're the best—and I’ll be here for you always. 

Now in the lines below, you can write a letter to yourself, freely and spontaneously, in the voice of your 
compassionate self, a Compassionate Friend, or a pet. 
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After you have finished writing your letter, feel free to write about your experience below. Often writing 
really helps us clarify our thoughts. 


What was this exercise like for you? Is there anything that stands out to you about 
this exercise? 

Were you able to hear the Inner Critic? What was that like? 

Were you able to hear the Compassionate Voice? What was that like? 
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So the Inner Critic, the voice that is judging, critical, and sometimes really harsh, 
often has had good intentions. It has tried to keep you safe, but maybe it didn't have 
such great ways to do that, and it came on a little too strong—and, okay, maybe 
downright nasty We can acknowledge its good intentions and, at the same time, 
listen to that other voice that we have inside us—the kind and big-hearted voice that 
we often use with our friends—and use that voice to be kind to ourselves. 


my thoughts 

Do you have any thoughts as this chapter comes to a close? What do you think about 
some of the practices and exercises in this chapter? Did any of these feel particularly 
"right" to you? You can either write about or draw your reactions here: 
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conclusion 


So what have we learned? Self-compassion is quite different from self-esteem. Self¬ 
compassion is a way of relating to ourselves that is there for us always, not just when 
things are going well. In fact, it's particularly handy to have around when we're 
feeling bad and we need some kindness and support. And there are lots of ways that 
we can cultivate our self-compassion. One particularly helpful way is to remember 
that we have a wise. Compassionate Voice within us always. Through practice, we 
can learn to listen to that Compassionate Voice more often. And in time, that starts 
to feel—well, good. It's pretty comforting to know that we can actually be a kind, 
supportive, and loving friend to ourselves! 

In the next chapter, we're going to explore what's really important to us—our 
values—and what happens when we get distracted and don't live according to our 
values. And, of course, how self-compassion can help. So turn the page! 
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Embracing Who I Am 
and Finding Joy! 




chapter 10 

iving by my values 

Somewhere deep inside us, we know what's truly important to us. We know what 
we value. We may not necessarily be living by these values, but deep in our core, 
we know what we believe in. For this reason, we call these deep-inside values core 
values. And in order to be truly self-compassionate, we need to know what those 
things are so that we can guide ourselves back when we stray from our core values 
(which we'll all do from time to time). Often when we're not living by our core 
values, we tend to be particularly hard on ourselves because we don't like how we're 
being in the world and acting toward others. At these times, we often don't like 
ourselves very much, so we really need self-compassion. 

For some of us, what we value might be having close family and friends around, for 
others it might be being out in nature, or following our religious beliefs, or getting 
a good education. For others, it might be about being a political or humanitarian 
activist or having our lives filled with art and music. For most of us, it's a number of 
these things, but in different degrees of importance. 

In this chapter, we're going to do an exercise to figure out what our core values are, 
and then make a promise to ourselves to try to guide ourselves back to those values 
when we forget. This exercise is called My House/My Self because it uses the image 
of a house to help us access what it is that is important to us. 
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try this: My House/My Self 

Here are a series of questions to answer about your “house” and an image of a house to help you get 
in touch with your core values. If you feel like you don’t need to answer all the questions to uncover 
your values, that’s okay—they’re just to get you thinking. You can write your answers either below or 
on the house image itself. Make sure you do this exercise when you have at least twenty minutes or 
so. You want to have time to really reflect on the questions. 
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Foundation: What are those things that are foundational, or most important, to you? 

Window: When you look out the window of your house into the future, what do you see? 

Path to Front Door: What are the things that lead you to your house—those things that you 
believe in? 

Garden: What kinds of things would you like to grow and cultivate in your life? 

Inside House: Who are those people who have influenced you in your life? 

Smoke from Chimney: What parts of yourself would you like to send out into the world? 

Fence: What are those things that you want to keep away from your house? 

Roof: What keeps you inside? What is limiting you? 

Bricks: What holds you together? 

If you would like to add something to your house, feel free to do so. 

Now that you have an idea of what is most important to you and also the things that sometimes limit 
you, what do you think are the biggest obstacles to you living by your values? 


A lot of teens feel that peer pressure makes it challenging for them to live by their core values. In other 
words, a teen might want to spend an hour sitting in the woods by herself sketching, but she feels 
pressure to go to the mall with her friends—it’s often hard to say no to friends. 

How might peer pressure be preventing you from living by your core values? 
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Can you be compassionate to yourself right now knowing that it’s super hard to say no to friends? 
What are some kind words that you can say to yourself? Maybe something like It's hard being a teen, 
and hard to always know what the right thing is for me. And it’s okay if I forget what’s really important 
to me sometimes—I can always come back to living out my values when I remember. 


So rather than criticizing yourself for not living by your core values, you can forgive 
yourself, reminding yourself that you're human. Then you can start again. 

And there are things that we can do to help us remember our core values. One thing 
is to make a promise to ourselves that when we realize that we've strayed and aren't 
living by what's really important to us, we'll make an effort to come back to what we 
value. 

The promise that we make is just a guidepost, or a reminder, of where to come back 
to. We know that inadvertently we'll break that promise because we're human, but 
then we'll remember—Oh yeah, I have this promise to myself—and we'll return to 
what we value. That's it! 


try this: A Promise to Myself 

To make a promise to yourself, first identify a core value that you’d like to keep in your life pretty 
much every day. Examples of core values might be family, honesty, education, religion, spending time 
outside, or spending time with friends. 

What would that core value be?_ 

What is a promise that you can make to live by this core value? For example, if the core value is having 
art in your life, an example of a promise might be “I promise that I’ll take time to sketch every day.” Or 
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if a core value is being a good friend, a promise might be “I promise that I will try to really listen fully 
when my friends are speaking.” 

What’s your promise that you’d like to make to yourself? 


One idea is to write this promise down and put it somewhere that you’ll see often, like on your mirror, 
computer, or phone. Another idea is to set the alarm on your phone so that it alerts you at certain 
times, and every time it does, remind yourself to say your promise to yourself. Or you know all those 
passwords that you need to use to get into websites? Take a word or two from your promise and use 
that as your password! That will help remind you! 

It doesn't really matter how you do it, the important thing is to remind yourself 
to come back to what you value, and not to be hard on yourself when you get 
distracted and forget. So reminding yourself of what your core values are, and 
refraining from beating yourself up when you stray from your values, will help you 
to be less self-critical and embrace who you are. 


my thoughts 

What are ways you can keep your core values up close and center? Do you think this 
will help you feel like you're being truer to yourself—or be less self-critical? Write or 
draw your thoughts here: 
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conclusion 


Living by our core values helps us feel more comfortable in our skin, be less self- 
critical, and simply be who we are. When we forget and stray from what's important 
to us, we can be kind to ourselves, remembering that we're human, and come back 
to living by our values. No self-judgment is necessary. This helps us really value and 
appreciate ourselves. 

In the next chapter, you'll read about how you can find things to be grateful for in so 
many places in your life—and when that happens, you'll not only feel less sad and 
anxious, but you'll feel—well, appreciative and joyful! 
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gratitude and self-appreciation 


Gratitude—we hear that word a lot, especially around Thanksgiving. And if you're 
like me, it feels kind of heavy Like something we should have, but maybe we 
don't—or, at least, we don't a lot of the time. And then we feel guilty because we 
know we should be feeling grateful—and well, that feeling just isn't there. 

So why don't we feel grateful more? 

First of all, know that it's not your fault. Remember negativity bias from chapter 5? 
From an evolutionary standpoint, we are biologically geared to keep ourselves safe. 
And in order to do that, we have to keep an eye out for things that could hurt us. 

So we easily notice things like glances from someone that could be interpreted as 
hurtful, a comment from a classmate that might be offensive, and even some little 
mistake you may have made that might hurt you sometime in the future. 

We pick up on all the negative stuff so we'll be prepared to protect ourselves. We'll 
be on guard. But guess what? This often leads to us misinterpreting events as way 
more negative than they are, 
and going to great lengths to 
protect ourselves. 
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Can you think of a time when you misinterpreted an event as way more negative 
than it really was? (Circle any that apply) 

Are you kidding? This happens all the time! 

Yeah, once. 

Are you living in my brain or something? How did you know?! 

This never happened to me. Never. And I never tell lies either. 

Okay, okay, you made your point. Let's move on! 

We are hardwired to keep ourselves "safe," but that doesn't mean we're happy. 

So in order to be happy (and grateful), we have to make an extra special effort to 
look for the good that's out there—for the things that make us smile, the things that 
bring us joy, even momentarily. And once we start to look—once you start to look— 
you'll see a ton of things like that out there. Prepare to be amazed. 

Let's try it. The following activity is a fun way to get you to start noticing all the 
things in your everyday life that bring you joy. 


try this: Phinding Photos with Your Phone (I know, 
corny on the “phinding,” but I couldn’t resist!) 

This is an activity that you can do in twenty minutes, an hour, or longer. It’s super enjoyable, so you’re 
likely to want to take some time to do it. You’ll need your cell phone (but if you don’t have one, that’s 
okay—you can skip the taking photos part). 

1. This is a great activity to do outside, but inside will work, too. As you leisurely stroll along, 
keep an eye out for things that make you smile. This could be anything. It could be the 
color of a flower that’s in bloom, or your pet curled up asleep on the couch, or an interest¬ 
ing insect that’s crawling on the bark of a tree. 

2. Spend some time with each thing that you come across, really allowing yourself to enjoy 
it. Use all your senses—feel the texture of it, maybe notice the smell, and just observe it 
closely. Remember when you were a kid and spent what seemed like hours watching 
ants crawl out of an anthill? Kind of like that. 
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3. Notice how you feel as you pay attention to these things. And take a photo or two of it 
with your phone. 

4. After you’ve spent some time with one thing, stroll along until you find the next thing that 
makes you smile. And then do the same with this thing—spend some time enjoying it 
using your senses, take a couple of photos, and then when you’re ready, move on. 

5. If you want, when you get back home, download the photos onto your computer so that 
you have a folder of things that make you smile. Next time you’re feeling bad or having a 
rough day, open the folder and voila! A whole array of things that bring you joy! 


Write or draw how you feel now after doing this activity. Do you feel differently 
than you did before you began? 


How might doing this activity on a regular basis help you feel better in general? 
(Check any that apply.) 

□ It would help me get outside my self-critical head. 

I | It would help remind me what really makes me happy. 

j_J It would help me get my phone back from my parents when they take it 

away from me. 

I | Strolling sounds like it's for old people. 

j ; Strolling sounds like it's for toddlers—like you should be in a stroller. 

1 j It wouldn't improve things much—I'm already aware of things that make 

me happy! 

□ This activity made me love the world and everything in it. 

I i Anything else?_ 
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As you've probably figured out, this activity helps you feel happier in general 
by correcting your "negativity bias." It turns your focus from yourself and your 
struggles to the things that bring you joy. 

And the super-great realization here is that these things are available to us in every 
moment, but we usually don't see them because we're so busy romping around in 
our self-critical head. 

A variation of this activity is to keep your phone with you during the day (I know, 
you do this already!), and as you're going through your day, notice things that make 
you smile. It might be an event—hanging out with friends, your team winning a 
game, or a favorite band that you saw in concert—or some brief moment—a goofy 
expression on your little sister's face or a friend doing something outrageous on 
a skateboard. Take photos, and keep them on your phone or in a folder on your 
computer. Don't forget to visit them often! 


What Teens Say 

I've been appreciating, nature a lot more-the sounds and the way it feels 
and how beautiful it is and how nature's like the one thing we can’t control. 

I don't know-it's made me realize how big and beautiful this world is, and no 
matter how bad your life gets, there's still like a beautiful world out there. 


Now that you've noticed all these things around you that bring you joy, it's just a 
half step away to feeling grateful. In fact, I bet you're finding that you already feel 
grateful! 

The next exercise is an eye-opener in seeing how feeling grateful leads to feeling 
better overall. 
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Notice how you're feeling right now, and mark it on this line with an X. (Actually, 
why do we always mark with an X? Mark it with whatever mark you'd like!) 



In the dumps. 


Joyful! 


Now we're going to do another brief exercise. 


try this: What Am I Grateful For? 

What you’ll need: the stopwatch on your phone or some kind of timer. 

For one minute, you’ll write down all the things that you’re grateful for. Some things might be obvious, 
like friends and family and a house to live in, but don’t forget the little things—like your favorite pen, the 
smell of bacon cooking, or gourmet multiflavored jelly beans. 

During the minute, just keep writing! If you get stuck and can’t think of something, just write the same 
thing over and over until something new pops into your head. 

Set the timer for one minute—and start writing! 


After a minute, rate how you feel—with whatever mark you'd like. 



In the dumps. 


Joyful! 


Feel any better? 

Usually when we take time to notice those things in our lives that we're grateful for, 
we feel better. In fact, research has shown that those who make a point to notice the 
positive things in their lives generally feel better than those who don't. 

You can make a habit of doing this—noticing what you're grateful for. You can do 
this by keeping a daily gratitude journal, either in a regular paper journal or on a 
gratitude app—there are a bunch that you can download and use from your phone. 
Try it—it's actually kind of fun! 
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What Teens Say 


A 


I realize now that there are other things besides stress, and you know, you 
can think about other things going on, like abstract ideas and things. 


I want to do better in the world if that makes sense. I’m less focused on 
all the things that I’m doing wrong and more focused on what I could be 
doing better. 

_ 


J 


So making a point to notice the things that we are genuinely grateful for allows us to 
focus less on the negative—like the kinds of things we beat ourselves up about—and 
focus our energy on all the other things that are out there in the world. As our teens 
above said, they could focus on abstract ideas and doing better in the world. 

In addition to making a point to appreciate all the good things in our lives, we can 
also make a point to notice the good things in ourselves. 

What? Appreciate ourselves? Are you kidding me? Now you're going too far . . . 

No, I'm not, really. 

I know that appreciating ourselves usually seems like a foreign concept to us, 
especially when we're teens. But my guess is that, by this point in the book, you've 
realized that we're not kidding—that it is genuinely, honestly, absolutely possible to 
really appreciate yourself, to really value who you are, especially when you mess up 
and things aren't going so well. 

It just takes practice. 

And practice means reminding ourselves in those moments that we're being self- 
critical and that we don't have to be. That there's another way. That by being self- 
compassionate, we can learn to really appreciate ourselves. 
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We tend to remember so clearly the things that we don't like about ourselves, but not 
so much the things that we do like about ourselves. Remember negativity bias? It's 
here, too. 

So here's a self-appreciation practice that you can do at any time. It will help you 
remember those qualities that you have that you genuinely like about yourself. 
Good-bye, self-criticism—hello, self-appreciation! 


try this: Appreciating Me! 

1. Get comfortable, close your eyes, and notice any sensations you might be feeling in your 
body. Take a few minutes to do this. 

2. Now take a moment to think about one or two things that you genuinely appreciate 
about yourself, that you really, deep down like about yourself. No one is listening to your 
thoughts, so you can be completely honest with yourself. And it doesn’t have to be a big 
thing. It can be something little. It all counts, big and little. Take all the time you need to do 
this. No rush. 

3. Sometimes it’s easier to appreciate ourselves when we remember that much of what is 
good in us and what we enjoy about ourselves comes from what others have given us in 
so many ways throughout our lives. 

4. Can you think of any people who helped you develop your good qualities? Maybe friends, 
parents, or teachers? Maybe even authors of books who had a positive impact on you? 
As each one comes to mind, you can send them some gratitude or appreciation. 

5. When we honor ourselves, we honor those who have helped and supported us all through 
our lives. 

6. Let yourself savor, just for this moment, feeling really good about yourself. Dwell in it. Enjoy 
it. Let it soak in. Remember, nobody is watching. 

7. And keep in mind that you don’t have to be the best or to be perfect in order to appreciate 
something about yourself. It can be just one thing. And it doesn’t have to be a huge thing. 

8. When you’re ready, you can open your eyes. 
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Notice how you feel right now, and see if you can find any gratitude or appreciation 
words in the puzzle below. Hint: There are eleven words or phrases. See if you can 
find them all! (You can find the answers online at http://www.newharbinger.com 
/ 39843 .) 
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Although many of us have been taught that it's wrong or self-serving to think 
about our good qualities, when we take time to value ourselves, we often feel more 
comfortable and open to valuing others. So there's nothing wrong with a little self¬ 
appreciation! 
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1 

What Teens Say 

I guess I don’t worry now so much about others liking me-because I like me! 

___ J 


my thoughts 

Write any thoughts you have about this chapter. Did anything surprise you? Can 
you foresee making it a habit to be grateful? Remember, you can also draw instead 
of writing here: 
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conclusion of conclusions 


Although we know deep inside that we are grateful for many things in our lives, 
we often don't take the time to notice what we're grateful for. When we do, we often 
experience a new level of contentment and ease, and that nagging self-critical voice 
is silent for a few moments. Taking time to really appreciate the qualities that we 
like about ourselves allows us to be okay with just who we are, acknowledging 
that we're not perfect and knowing that "not-perfect" is perfectly okay. Perfectly 
imperfect beings, we can embrace who we are, exactly as we are. Just for this one 
moment. And the next.. .and the next... 
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